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*® An ever-increasing number of Equitable 
checks are circulating throughout the coun- 
try, because of the fact that more and more 
Equitable policies are being paid in the form 
of monthly income. either for a given number 
of years or for life. In 1939 over 650,000 
policy payment checks of one kind or another 
were sent out from the Home Office of the 
Equitable. These include instalment or life 
income payments under matured life insur- 
ance policies and payments under annuity 
contracts. The number will increase each 
year, as approximately 35% of all policies 


issued and changed by the Society specify 
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some income method of settlement rather 


than a single sum payment. 

® Merchants cannot help but note this con- 
stant flow of “pay-to-the-order-of's” with the 
Equitable’s name conspicuously showing on 
each. These recurring income checks must 
of necessity attract the attention not only of 
tradespeople, but of tellers and others in 
local banks as these checks are deposited and 
clear through the regular channels. Along 
every Main Street they may come to mean 
the mainstay of some individual or family. 
Equitable underwriters everywhere must in- 
directly benefit from these constant adver- 


tisers of Equitable protection. 


THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
of the 
UNITED STATES 


393 Seventh Avenue, New York 


Thomas |. Parkinson, President 
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Shelbyville, Tenn. 





ECIL WOODS is a na- 

tive of Shelbyville, 
Tennessee. He attended 
the University of the 
South, at Sewanee. His 
first position was with the 
Farmers National Bank, at 
Shelbyville. In 1922 he 
moved to Nashville and 
purchased the state 
agency of the Bankers’ 
Life Company, of Des 
Moines. 

Under his managemen} 
this agency became one 
of the outstanding agen- 
cies of his company. He 
was a member of the Mil- 
lion Dollar Club in 1928. 
In 1935 and 1936 he was 


Cecil Woods at age four, 1904, at 





As an undergraduate at the 
Sewanee Military Academy. 


Pictured with his mother and elder 

















CECIL WOODS 


President, Volunteer State Life Insurance Company, 
Chattancoga, Tenn. 








brother, Al. 





chairman of the executive 
committee of the Agency 
Managers’ Association of 
the Bankers’ Life. 

He was president of the 
Nashville Association of 
Life Underwriters in 1935 
and 1936 and has held 
other positions in the na- 
tional and local associa- 
tions. In May, 1937, he be- 
came manager of the Real 
Estate and Mortgage 
Loan Department of the 
National Life & Accident 
Insurance Company, which 
position he resigned to be- 
come President of the Vol- 
unteer State Life on Janu- 
ary 2, 1939. 
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The Life 


Insurance Agent 


HE life insurance agent is a good 

example of the typical American, 
a man in business for himself, a good 
neighbor in his own country. Among 
other things, he has encouraged men 
to make much of family life, to plan 
for the endurance of their homes, the 
security of their dependents. and the 


education of their children. 


_Maassachusels Matual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Bertrand J. Perry, President 








COMPLETE 


Since Fidelity originated the “Income for Life” 
plan on December 24, 1902, thousands of men 
have enjoyed the certainty of this old age protec- 
tion. Fidelity is proud of that contribution. 


But Fidelity is equally proud of the 22 other 
regular forms in its working kit and of the numer- 
ous combinations of supplementary agreements. 
These include Disability Waiver, with 17 forms, 
and Disability Income, on either a $10.00 or a 
$5.00 per thousand basis, with its “Income for 
Life” plan. Accidental Death benefits may be 
added in 11 policy forms. 


Family Income, Family Maintenance, and Juv- 
enile Insurance are also available. 


“Pe fissure. MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT. President 
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LIFE AGENT’S BRIEF 


order from 


THE SPECTATOR 
56th and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 

















We Are In 
Another Great Yea 


mates ason ” 


Able and 
Sympathetic 


Careful planning in the Home Office .. . 
intelligent cooperation in the Field . . . 


understanding and coordination between the two. 














The Home Life Insurance Company 


of America 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for 


life insurance. Modern policies are issued, on both Indus- 
trial and Ordinary plans, from birth to 64 next birthday. 


A policy for every Purse and Purpose 


Bernard L. Connor 
SECRETARY 


John J. Gallagher 
TREASURER 


Basil S. Walsh 
PRESIDENT 


Independence Square Philadelphia. Penna. 
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AMERICAN NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 















Splendid General Agency opportunity available in New 
Jersey for personal producer who can develop territory. 
Lucrative territory in Ohio, Illinois and Western Pennsyi- 
vania. Real old time General Agency Contract. Build 
your own business with 


Eureka-Maryland Assurance Corp. 
f 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Incorporated 1882 


T. J. Mohan, Vice Pres. Charge ef Field 
A. Victor Weaver, Treas. 


J. N. Warfield, Pres. 
A. W. Mears, Sec’y. 
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COMAMISSIONER NESLEN'S 
ACHIEVEMENT 


HE unity and harmony which prevailed among the insurance com- 

missioners at their annual session in Hartford last week and, in 

turn, generated the optimism which characterized the meeting, was 
a tribute to the zeal and diligence of C. Clarence Neslen, its president. 
Elected at San Francisco, Mr. Neslen inherited an organization beset 
by petty feuds, uncertain of itself and divided seemingly on funda- 
mental objectives. In truth, the satisfaction of personal ambitions 
seemed apt to obscure the primary purposes of the organization which 
are concerned with the maintenance of operating principles and prac- 
tices in accord with modern needs. 


In similar situations, many leaders have been content to ignore the 
presence of dissatisfaction and allow the membership, as best it could, 
to bring about that unanimity which is the essence of successful or- 
ganization. Mr. Neslen, however, acted on the belief that his election 
to office was a mandate to reconstruct the commissioners’ association 
into a coordinating, homogeneous body efficient in deciding what 
topics were important in the insurance world and solving such ques- 
tions as they posed. 


Acting on the decision that his business and the business of his 
fellow commissioners individually and as a group was “not to see 
what lies dimly at a distance but to do what lies clearly at hand,” Mr. 
Neslen set out with energy and painstaking determination to bring, 
once more, to the insurance commissioners, that seriousness of mind 
and singleness of purpose which contributed so much to its success 
in the past. 


The convention at Hartford was a measure of his accomplishment. 
His appearance as presiding officer was universally acclaimed. Every 
member of the convention and every guest were inspired to contribute 
to their utmost to bring a new spirit of achievement to the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners. The business of insurance 
has a real debt which it owes to Commissioner Neslen of Utah. The 
people in the State of Utah are to be congratulated on having an 
official of the vision, the qualities and the perseverance of their insur- 
ance commissioner, C. Clarence Neslen. 


Le ht 
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Can the Life Underwriter 
Make a Comfortable 
Living Today ? 


By Henry W. Abbott 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 


AN everyone be a_ salesman? 
Decidedly no. Probably only 
one in a thousand should seek a 
vocation of selling, and I say with 
emphasis, that it is criminal to invoke 
or permit into our business for tempo- 
rary gain of company, manager or 
general agent, those who cannot stand 
an acid test of qualifying. Assuming 
that I have before me a body of 
properly selected potential underwrit- 
ers, then the question is: Are we 
salesmen? 

Yes, every one of us enjoys certain 
attributes of what creates successful 
selling. However, the lack of heed- 
ance to well defined fundamentals 
creates such havoc that a tremendous 
number of men hovering on the brink 
of success fall by the wayside. 

I am not a demogogue, nor a theo- 
rist, nor a vice-president, nor a gen- 
eral agent, nor a manager. I am just 
an ordinary journeyman workman, 
working every day at my trade of 
creating happiness for others. My 
motive is the same as the great major- 
ity of you present. It may be that I 
have a little better understanding of 
the selling process than some of you 
who may be less experienced, and that 
is what I have been asked to discuss 
with you. 

An economist is a person who 
endeavors to tell business men how to 


*Excerpts from an address 
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ARE WE 
SALESMEN? 


run their businesses. Rarely, how- 
ever, do you hear of an economist who 
will try his own hand at running a 
business of his own. 

For the past thirteen years, in the 
capacity of a general agent, I en- 
deavored to tell others how to sell. 

Fifteen years ago I was said to be 
a good salesman, in fact, I made more 
money and with much less grief than 
did most general agents and man- 
agers. 

Truthfully, you know, and I know, 
that this greatest business on earth, 
the institution of life imsurance, a 
business that intelligence, 
appearance and confidence, is harbor- 
ing too many men who are not mak- 
ing a respectable living. 


demands 


Taking A Chance 


1 have heard so much of how con- 
ditions have changed, that there is no 
money available, that there are too 
many men in the business, that life 
insurance is 
sell, etc., that I came to the conclusion 
that it was high time to take a bit of 
my own medicine and prove whether 
or not my theories on how to do it are 
worth a hoot. In simple words, I am 
not whipped. 

Thus, here I am brazenly setting 
foot on the greatest buying territory 
in all the world, a community where 
I have no friends and a_ speaking 


increasingly hard to 








acquaintanceship limited to a_ half- 
dozen people outside of the life insur- 
ance business. 

So, ladies and gentleman, you have 
before you an ordinary solicitor of life 
insurance, out of the ordinary maybe 
in that I ask for no supervision noi 
stimulation, and I can’t be dis- 
couraged. I live with the thought that 
moments always fore- 
I like to study, to think 


my darkest 
shadow joy. 
and to work. 

My plan of operation is not that of 
a Houdini nor a personality man. It 
is merely the application of plain com- 
mon sense, so common that it is un 
common. It is so understandable that 
it is within the scope of any average, 
well selected individual who will heed 
the principles and not viciously violate 
them, as is so flagrantly being done by 
the great majority of so called sales- 
men. 

What is selling? Selling is not or- 
der taking. Selling is the art of 
creating an order where none ap 
peared to exist. 

An example of order taking is that 
of the grocer who wraps up a bottle 
of catsup or a can of beans, or that 
of the so-called automobile salesman, 
who merely helps the customer decide 
which style of car he wants, or does 
a bit of convincing regarding relative 
trade in allowances. 


An example of selling is that of the . 
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piano salesman who approaches a 
poor family, flatters the parents into 
a real appreciation of their attractive 
little daughter, tells them of how she 
will some day be a “wall flower” if she 
grows up without individual attain- 
ments, and causes them to visualize 
their daughter in later years as a 
popular young lady because of her 
entertaining ability aided by musical 
accomplishments. A _ piano is pur- 
chased because a real selling job was 
done. An order was created where 
none appeared to exist, and that is 
exactly what we have to do in 999 out 
of 1000 life insurance sales. 

Why can’t we be order takers in- 
stead of salesmen? Simply because 
people don’t order life insurance and, 
if they did, the commission rates 
would soon be adjusted, as they should 
be, to earnings commensurate with 
those of the grocery clerk. 

Why don’t people order life insur- 
ance? Simply because they do not un 
derstand it and, down deeper than 
that, they have no sound understand- 
ing of their problems of life, and also 
because most folks have to be mo- 
tivated into doing what is best fo 
their own interests. 

Why don’t people understand life 
insurance? Simply because they were 
not brought up on it. It is not taught 
to them in the grammar schools, or 
high schools, and only touched upon 
lightly in a few college courses. It is 
not described in magazines, it is not 
in the funnies, nor on the sport pages, 
nor in the movies. It is not en- 
countered in the natural habits of peo- 
ple. How can people learn about life 
insurance? Only through the agent 
and, if the agent doesn’t know, may 
God help the people. 


Too Many Dabblers 

There have been so many dabblers 
in our business, and so many pests 
that we now have to face the music 
of being expert salesmen, or we can- 
not make a reasonably decent living 
as life insurance men. 

We can be expert salesmen by 
learning the selling process, and it 
takes quite as much time to learn 
the selling process and to perfect it 
as it does to learn to be a doctor, 
We can’t ask for 
a rate book and be an expert sales- 
man two weeks hence. We must know 
the principles of selling and master 
each and every one of them. It is my 
contention that there are ten co- 


dentist or lawyer. 


ordinated fundamentals to be under- 
stood and observed in their entirety, 
or there can be no magnificent result. 

I shall right here quit lecturing to 
you and get down to a clinical dis- 
cussion of the ten fundamentals that 
cover the entire range of the selling 


process and, if it were not for the 
limited time of thirty or forty minutes 
that any audience can be held at at- 
tention, I would cheerfully demon- 
strate approaches, sales talks, etc., fit- 
ting to people in various stations of 
life. 

So, from this minute on, we are go- 
ing to discuss the ten fundamentals 
necessary to attain selling success. 

First, let me emphasize that only 
practice can develop perfection and, 
in that respect, our business does not 
differ one iota from any other art or 
profession. It is pretty much a ques- 
tion, after we know the fundamentals, 
as to whether or not we will pay the 
price of success—long tedious study 
and practice, and to let discourage- 
ment be only a challenge to try all the 
harder. 

Experience has shown that a sales 
man must have at least average 
strength in each of the ten funda- 
mentals. To gain a perfection of 60 
per cent in each fundamental would 
develop a mediocre success. Each per- 
centage of betterment increases one’s 
effectiveness. To be perfect in eight 
or nine fundamentals and a “wash- 
out” in the other one or two could 
mean nothing but failure. Remembe 
that a chain is no stronger than its 
weakest link. When your production 
lags, make an honest appraisal of 
yourself. Your difficulty will be found 
in a lack of performance in one or 
more of the fundamentals. Quiz your- 
self and get a picture of how you 
would bolster yourself if you over- 
came the barrier that is retarding 


your progress. 


Know Your Business 

The buyer expects that the sales- 
man with whom he does business will 
know what life insurance is and how 
it can be put to work in each special 
situation. Learn, as you go along. 
how to make life insurance work as 
it assuredly can for every situation 
which involves the saving and man- 
agement of money. Learn how to “get 
across” to your buyers the conviction 
vou have that life insurance is very 
old, very dependable, and very neces- 
sary. Learn the essential rules and 
regulations for obtaining it in your 
company. Learn the numerous ways 
that life insurance can be used to 
bring protection and peace of mind 
where no other medium is available. 
Learn how to express these things 
vividly and interestingly. Get an ap- 
preciation of these things that will 
give you a confidence and a _ poise 
which you can get in no other way. 

Knowledge of his business gives a 
man the power of confidence that re- 
moves the inferiority complex. When 
your knowledge of your subject, the 





one you are going to discuss, is equal 
to or better than that of anyone you 
approach, rich or poor, low or mighty, 
you can take command of and domi- 
nate the interview. A complete and 
thorough knowledge of your business 
will find for you the dozens of pos- 
sibilities for application of life insur- 
ance or annuity coverage that the un- 
informed never would picture. To 
grow, keep learning. 

Two woodchoppers once contested 
to see who in a given day could fell 
the most trees. One chopper halted 
regularly during the day to sharpen 
his axe. The other chopper thought 
that time out to sharpen his axe was 
time lost. Do you believe that it was 
time lost? 

A Philadelphia blacksmith died, and 
in his room were found 37 books deal- 
ing with the heat-treating of metals. 
A blacksmith with 37 books? How 
many insurance books are in your 
library? 

You were enthusiastic about life in- 
surance when you came into this busi- 
ness. You were anxious to tell the 
story to everyone. But the fire which 
is not fed soon goes out. Are you 
continually feeding the fire of your 
enthusiasm for life insurance? 

You want to write more business. 
Do you earnestly enough want to write 
it to follow through, day by day, in 
a regular and systematic plan to in- 
crease your knowledge of the busi- 
ness — strongly enough to make this 
the first step in your program? 

Can a life underwriter make a com- 
fortable living today? Sure he can, 
either by the hard way or the easie) 
way. The easier and surer way is 
to know your business. There is no 
one in all the world trying to stop you 
from feeling the power of confidence. 


Be A Salesman 


The fates do not permit a man to 
be suecessful while he hates his job. 
He must love it or he will not succeed. 
Seek a keen perception, that you may 
sense the fundamental soundness of 
this very old business. Seek to ex- 
perience those lasting impressions of 
the value of life insurance in the lives 
of tired old people, worried widows, 
and little children who need their 
mother’s undivided care and attention. 
Seek these things so that you can be 
glad that you represent a life insur- 
ance company. Seek the thrill of be- 
ing able to go out to the buyer while 
others must wait for the buyers to 
come in to them. Seek the challenge 
of selling, that you may enjoy the 
conquest, the new situations, the ma- 
neuvers, to bring your buyer to want 
to do as you suggest. 

Can you think of a man who is bet- 
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ter than mediocre in his vocation, who 
does not love his business? The better 
man is so intensely in love with what 
he is doing that his enthusiasm car- 
ries him to the great heights. He gets 
a kick and a world of satisfaction out 
of trying to accomplish things. 

What offers more spice in life than 
being a salesman? Don’t you love to 
match wits with people in every walk 
of life? Don’t you love to be chal- 
lenged to find a need for your prod- 
uct? What a satisfaction there is in 
making a good living by doing good 
for others! What fun it is to crack 
the so-called “hard nuts”! 

Without the love of the game, the 
spirit of the contest, the vitality to 
rise to the challenge of the prospect, 
the enthusiasm, your presentation is 
as dead as a last year’s turkey. Life 
insurance is the business df a million 
thrills. If you don’t find it so, some- 
thing dreadful is wrong with your 
mental attitude. It isn’t a life of com- 
mon drudgery or of plodding. It isn’t 
for the man who has lost all ambition, 
so that he actually falls asleep in the 
middle of the day. 

Whose work is more _ interesting 
than yours? You rub elbows with 
multi-millionaires and carpenters. You 
deal with men as you find them. You 
talk with men about their most vital 
problems. Every approach is a chal- 
lenge to your alertness. Every inter- 
view is an exciting situation of which 
you are the hero. Every signed ap- 
plication makes your heart beat faster. 
Monotony!—the word has no place in 
your vocabulary! 

Can a life underwriter make a com- 
fortable living today? Sure he can, 
either by the hard way or the easier 
way. The easier and surer way is 
for him to love his business and to 
love to be a salesman. There is no 
one in all the world trying to prevent 
you from being enthusiastic and to 
reek with life insurance. 


Learn How to Prospect 


Character and means; those within 
your ability to approach. Granting 
that you have acquired a fine knowl- 
edge of your business, that you love 
your business, what are you going to 
do with it? You have to unload it on 
someone. Who is that someone? No 
one but a prospect, and a never-end- 
ing list of prospects! 

Who are prospects? Prospects are 
people who can qualify morally and 
physically and who have the ability to 
pay for what they will want to buy. 
Not everyone is your prospect. Your 
prospects are only those whom you 
have the ability to approach. 

Where do you get prospects? Just 
(Continued on page 16) 
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BOOKS IN OUR BUSINESS 


By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 








Qualifying Agents 


"Men who have reached the top in this 
business say that life insurance requires 
more explaining than selling. They find 
that people buy life insurance without 
much high pressure persuasion, once they 
understand how they can use their pol- 
icies to help accomplish the very things 
they spend their lives working for." 

"The life insurance man who sells the 
kind and amount of life insurance and 
annuities which best fit his prospect's im- 
mediate and probable future circum- 
stances and needs accomplishes two 
things: (a) he minimizes the difficulty of 
keeping his business in force; (2) he builds 
prestige in the eyes of his policyowners 
and is recommended by them to their 
friends and associates." 

—Quotations from “Life Agent’s 
Qualification Handbook,” by C. C. 


Robinson. 








O a rather stodgy codger like my- 

self it is always restful to get 
away from pep talks and sales pres- 
entations, from 1-2-3-4 answers to this 
and that objection, from instructions 
when to reach for the pen or how to 
tell that the prospect is “weakening.” 
If suddenly there were no sales resis- 
tance in life insurance, what a jolt it 
would be to some of the most success- 
ful agents! Think of their blustering 
blows meeting only the thin air of 
acquiescence! 

No, I’d much rather sit back and 
have the selling process go on inside 
me or inside whoever the prospect is, 
have the pros and cons presented and 
see the pros so much larger than the 
cons that the proposition would sell 
itself, with no trickery, no “weaken- 
ing” of the resistant prospect. 

And most people are like that, I be- 
lieve. At least everybody likes to 
think that he (or she) is making up 
his (or her) own mind and not giving 
in to someone else. The best life in- 
surance agents recognize that. Their 
approach minimizes any resistance at 
the very start. Then their genuine 
interest in the prospect’s welfare and 
in the special life problems which in- 
surance may solve for him, soon in- 
duce him to develop his own insurance 
protection, with the agent sitting at 
his elbow as a guide and consultant 
rather than facing him as opponent. 

Of course that self-selling method 
may take various forms. I remember 
some months ago when Charlie Zim- 


meran, NALU president, told the 
New York City life underwriters 
about a man with whom he had 


worked in a_ section of Brooklyn 


where manners were tough and com- 
petition was hot. This agent was al- 
ways accompanied by a_ supervisor 
whom he made to represent the com- 
pany and whom he heckled and 
bludgeoned with questions until the 
prospect—who said hardly a word—- 
was convinced that his interests were 
the agent’s one and only concern. So 
when the agent said, “We'll take 
$5,000,” the prospect was sure that 
he’d done it himself. 

These sundry observations started 
somehow from reading in the new re- 
vision of the “Life Agent’s Qualifica- 
tion Handbook” ($1.50; Rough Notes 
Co., Indianapolis) by C. C. Robinson. 
When it first appeared several years 
ago it was intended to prepare Indi- 
ana life agents for state license exam- 
inations. In the new edition all In- 
diana references have been eliminated 
and the book has already been 
adopted by the New York Life Un- 
derwriters’ Association as its official 
textbook for new agents. 

Hardly an exciting volume, it is— 
as I suggested restful 
book, because it presents the essential 
information about life insurance and 
lets the facts work by themselves. 
While addressed to agents, it can be 
read profitably by the public as well. 
Undistinguished in style, it tells its 
story straightforwardly and with rea- 
sonable clearness. And when agents 
have thoroughly digested the infor- 
mation contained in this book, they 
should be well on the way to becom- 
ing efficient representatives of the 
life insurance business. 

After sketching life insurance his- 
tory, Mr. Robinson describes assess- 
ment and legal reserve life insurance 
and the companies providing those 
types of protection; he works into his 
description brief explanations of the 
theory of life insurance, which is fur- 
ther discussed in chapters on the 
natural premium and level-premium, 
legal-reserve insurance. 

Then come chapters on Term, 
Standard Life and Endowment poli- 
cies and Annuities. Important policy 
provisions are discussed and other 
chapters are devoted to the benefici- 
ary (both the “life beneficiary” and 
the “death beneficiary”), the pre- 
mium, dividends and their uses, non- 
forfeiture values, settlement options, 
and the application, examination and 
inspection, also on Industrial life in- 
surance, Group, Salary Savings and 


earlier—a 


‘Juvenile insurance, state supervision 


and service to policyowners. 
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The Greenbrier @ July 8 to 11 The Del Monte @ July 17 to 20 


That select group of Etna Life Salesmen . . 
Regionnaires . . . will celebrate the ninetieth 


anniversary of the Company’s founding at the 


1940 Regionals 


at White Sulphur Springs’ gorgeous Greenbrier, 
West Virginia (eastern delegation), and delightful 
Del Monte in California (western delegation). 
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CROSS COUNTRY 


With The Spectator 


Metropolitan Survey 
On Industrial Training 


Industry’s experience during the 
World War showed that the problem 
of training new men 
skilled jobs lies, not in short-cuts, but 
in stepping up the tempo and in re- 
fining the existing training method, 
according to a recent study made by 
the Policyholders Service Bureau of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany. A number of industries are 
faced with this problem today due to 
unusual demand from foreign as well 
as domestic markets. 

A report, “Intensive Training of 
Industrial Employees,” based on this 
study describes different plans that 
industry is using to intensify the 
training program. It shows how 
waste and inefficiency are being elimi- 
nated without sacrificing the essen- 
tials of adequate training. Much is 
being accomplished, the report states, 
by more accurate determination of a 
company’s labor requirements, care- 
ful analysis of the employee’s quali- 
fications, coupled with proper place- 
ment and better organization of labo 
Reorganization of the skilled 
man’s job, separating the less skilled 
phases of the work for which new 
men can be quickly trained, is said 
to have proved effective in speeding 
up the training. 


sources. 


The study emphasizes the impor- 
tance of “selling” the emergency 
training program to the entire or- 
ganization from the top man down. 
Thus from all 
concerned has been found to create 
interest and enthusiasm, speed up the 
program, and make training for 
skilled jobs more effective throughout. 


insuring cooperation 


Postpones Change to 


New York Life 


Following a meeting of the board 
of directors of the New York Life 


Insurance Company last week, it was 
announced by Alfred L. Aiken, chair- 
man of the board, that at the request 
of the directors of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York, with the 
concurrence of the board of governors 
of the Federal Reserve System, the 
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quickly for 


directors of the New York Life have 
deferred until January 1, 1941, the 
effective date of George L. Harrison’s 
election to the presidency of that 
company. Mr. Harrison, who is now 
president of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, was to become presi- 
dent of the New York Life Insurance 
Company on July 1. 
It was stated that 
it was their public duty to cooperate 
with the directors of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York and the 
governors of the Federal Reserve 
System in view of the extraordinary 


company felt 


financial situation throughout the 


world created by the war. 


Millionaire Group 
Adds New Members 


The announcement by Chairman 
Henry Mosler, Massachusetts Mutual, 
Los Angeles, of twenty-six new mem- 
bers of the Million Dollar Round 
Table last week brings the total 
membership of that organization up 
to 92 with additional qualifications still 
being presented to the executive com- 
mittee. 

The new registrants 
qualifying, two life and qualifying, 
and 19 life members, an increase of 
26 over the 66 that Mr. Mosler has 
already announced. The list now in- 
cludes 17 qualifying, 12 life and 
qualifying and 63 life members. 

The full day program of the Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table at the Phila- 
delphia Convention of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters on 
Sept. 24 has also been announced by 
Mr. Mosler. Six members of the 
Round Table and two outside speak- 
ers will address the group. 

Following the traditional Round 
Table breakfast which will begin the 
meeting, the following members will 


include five 


give 20 minute talks: Robert S. 
Sanders, Business Men’s Assurance, 
San Diego; John J. Kellam, Penn 


Mutual Life, Norwalk, Conn.; Edwin 
M. Lillis, Northwestern Mutual, Erie; 
Osear E. Carlin, John Hancock 
Mutual, Columbus; Roderick Pirnie, 
Massachusetts Mutual, Providence, 
and H. Kennedy Nickell, Connecticut 
General, Chicago. 


Massachusetts Mutual 
Home Office Changes 


President Bertrand J. Perry of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance 
Company has announced the appoint- 
ment of Lester L. Stone as an agency 
auditor and Walter E. Bradbury as 
assistant manager of the calculation 
department at the home office. Both 
men have been associated with the 
company for several years. 

Mr. Stone is a native of Spring- 
field and attended Classical High 
School before going to Amherst Col- 
lege, from which he was graduated 
in 1930. He became employed at the 
home office of the Massachusetts 
Mutual in June, 1933, and was in 
charge from 1934 to 1938 of the edu- 
cational courses conducted there in 
conjunction with the Life Office Man- 
agement Association. Since 1938 he 
has been assigned to special duties ir 
connection with the auditing work he 
now undertakes. 

Mr. Bradbury, 
Biddeford, Me., came to Springfield 
in 1915 and attended Technical High 
School, from where he was graduated 
in 1924. He entered the employ of the 
Massachusetts Mutual from 
high school, working in the mailing 
before 


who was born in 


direct 
department for about a yeat 
being transferred to the calculation 
During this time he at- 
North- 


Springfield ac 


department. 


tended evening classes at 


western University, 
counting division, and was graduated 
with a B.C.S. 


degree in 1929 


Mutual Life Manager 


The Mutual Life Com 
pany of New York announces the ap- 
pointment of S. R. Fockler to be 
manager of its agency at Syracuse, 
New York, effective July 4, 1940. Mr. 
l‘ockler is a native of Hudson, South 
Dakota. After a 
there, he joined The Mutual Life as 
a field representative in 1923, remain- 


Insurance 


mercantile career 


ing as a personal producer in the 
Sioux City agency for twelve and a 
half years. 


Large Policy Buyers 

Physicians and surgeons jumped into 
first place in number of large life 
insurance policies bought last month, 
according to the Lincoln National 
Life monthly sales survey of policies 
for $10,000 or more. Although rank- 
ing first in number, they dropped to 
fourth in total volume involved as 
brokers, bank managers and real 
estate company officials made their 
usual surge into first place in the 
volume ranking. 
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National Life Changes 
Boston Representation 


The National Life Insurance Co. has 
announced that its representation in 
the city of Boston, where it has been 
doing business for nearly eighty- 
seven years, will shortly be changed 
by the establishment of a new general 
agency. This change is of almost 
historic importance in the life insur- 
ance field, for the National’s agency 
in Boston may be considered as prob- 
ably the oldest life agency in the 
United States in continuous operation 
under the same name. First repre- 
sented by James T. Phelps, Sr., then 
by James T. Phelps, Jr., and then by 
Phelps and company, com- 
prising the partnership of Charles W. 
Gammons and J. Howard 
the company has thus 


James T. 


Edwards, 
been repre- 
sented under the Phelps name since 
1854. Messrs. Gammons and Edwards, 
desiring to retire from the responsi- 
bilities of a general agency, are re- 
linquishing the contract as National 
Life general agents on July 1, con- 
tinuing the firm of James T. Phelps 
and Company, Inc., as a general in- 
surance agency for all forms of in- 
surance, 

Vice President Edward D. Field, in 
charge of the agency 
National Life company, 
announces that after July 1 the Na- 
tional Life will continue operation of 


forces of the 
Insurance 


ts Boston business at the same ad- 
Mr. Field 
Charles W. Gammons and 
Edwards, who com- 
partnership of James T. 
Phelps and company, have volun- 
their full cooperation with 
their successor (yet to be appointed) 
in the handling of National Life busi- 
ness in Boston and vicinity.” 


dress, 50 Congress Street. 
said, “Mr. 
Mr. J. Howard 
prise the 


teered 


Sharp Increase in 
Military Training 

The number of students taking 
R.O.T.C. military training at U. S. 
colleges, academies, and high schools 
has increased 20 per cent in the last 
two years, and totalled 186,750 men 
in the academic year just ending, ac- 
cording to a study of the current 
status of military training in U. S. 
schools, by Northwestern National 
Life. 

Less than one out of twelve uni- 
versities and colleges in the United 
States offer military training — 136 
out of approximately 1700 schools of 
college grade. Yet, 116,309 collegians 
at these schools received senior 
R.O.T.C,. instruction during the year 
1939-40. The great majority were 


taking the basic 


however, during the present month of 


two-year course; 
June, 9099 men are graduating from 
the four-year training course, quali- 
fying them for Reserve Officer com- 
missions. 

When the United States entered 
the World War, our reserve of officers 
numbered only 2900; it now numbers 
over 103,000, thanks largely to 
R.O.T.C. student military training, 
the study finds. 

Largest senior R.O.T.C. unit is at 
Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas, where the cadet corps num- 
bers 5701 men; Ohio State University 
has the second largest senior unit, 
with 4395 cadets enrolled, and the 
University of Illinois has the third 
largest corps with 3988 men on the 
military roster. 

Meanwhile, at 138 public or private 
schools and 42 military 
academies, 70,441 
junior R.O.T.C. training, under U. S. 
Army officers, during the school year 
just ending. Of these, 126 were pub- 
lie high schools; the remainder were 


secondary 


youths received 


private high schools and prep schools, 
both civilian and military, but all 
with junior R.O.T.C. military units. 

Chicago has the largest junior 
t.0.T.C. unit in the United States; 
7634 regular cadets are enrolled at 
27 high schools in Chicago. In addi- 
tion 1516 freshman students take 
R.O.T.C. training at their own ex 


pense, 


Fine New Quarters 
For Etna in N. Y. 


The new office building of the A<tna 
Life Affiliated Companies at 151 Wil- 
liam Street, New York City, which 
will have its official opening on July 
8, is of simple, modern and func- 
tional design. It is a seven-story 
structure, with provision for the addi- 
tion of two more floors when neces- 
sary. It contains 120,000 square feet 
of floor space and was built at a cost 
of more than $1,000,000. It occupies 
the westerly block front on William 
Street, between Fulton and Ann 
Streets, on a site which was secured 
by long-term lease from the Collegiate 
Reformed Protestant Dutch Church. 

For more than 30 years the ‘tna 
Life Affiliated Companies have oc- 
cupied offices at 100 William Street 
and from time to time more space 
was added until the companies came 
to occupy practically the whole build- 
ing. Much further expansion at the 
present site being impossible, it was 
decided to erect a new office building 
for the exclusive occupancy of the 
Etna companies. The most extensive 
use of glass brick yet used in Man- 
hattan building construction has been 
employed on the building, and ven- 
tilating, lighting and sound-proofing 
equipment has been combined to solve 
planning problems created by the nar- 
row streets and tall neighboring 
structures. 





phen ——— 


"Good morning, gentlemen. Are we ready to talk over that 
Partnership Insurance policy?" 
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1‘ the following paragraphs are pre- 
sented highlights from some of the 
convention addresses at the annual 
convention of the Association of In- 
surance Commissioners, held last week 
in Hartford. Other leading addresses, 
notably that of Commissioner Louis 
H. Pink, New York, are reported on 
other pages of this issue. 

Reviewing one phase of his admin- 
istration, C. Clarence Neslen, Utah, 
retiring president: 

“The year just closing has been an 
eventful one to the Commissioners, 
insurance officials and policyholders 
generally. We have had our breezes 
and our threatened storms. One 
storm that we feared might have its 
beginning on the Potomac has not as 
yet assumed vast proportions—for 
one, I am inclined to think that that 
particular storm has subsided. I have 
confidence in the integrity and the 
judgment of the majority of our Fed- 
eral officials and I feel that the an- 
swers given to insurance questions 
and explanations made by the officials 
of the companies and the several com- 
missioners were satisfactory to the 
members of our national congress. 
As a majority of the state commis- 
sioners did not see fit to reply to some 
of the questions sent out by certain 
national committees and bureaus, and 
as duly constituted federal commit- 
tees were entitled to true information, 
your president, without specific au- 






HIGHLIGHTS ON HARTFORD 
AS COMMISSIONERS MEET 





ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


John C. Blackall, Connecticut, was 
elected president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners at the 
annual meeting in Hariford last week. 
Charles F. Hobbs, Kansas, was elected 
vice-president, while Jess G. Read, Okla- 
homa, was re-elected secretary, and John 
Sharp Williams, 3rd, Mississippi, was re- 
elected chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. 

Others serving on the executive com- 
mittee for the next fiscal year are: C. W. 
Lovejoy, Maine; C. A. Gough, New Jer- 
sey; James M. McCormack, Tennessee; 
William A. Sullivan, Washington; Charles 
F. J. Harrington, Massachusetts; Ray B. 
Lucas, Missouri, and Walter C. Wood- 
ward, Texas. All except the latter three 
were re-elected. The association voted to 
hold the mid-winter meeting in New York 
in December. 








net 


thority, appointed a Liaison Commit- 
tee to represent you in dealing with 
the T.N.E.C. and the S.E.C. at Wash- 


ington. The following commissioners 
constituted that comnfittee: Ernest 
Palmer, chairman; Louis H. Pink, 


C. Clarence Neslen, C. W. Lovejoy, 
John C. Blackall, Walter C. Wood- 
ward, Frank N. Julian, A. Caminetti, 
Jr., Dan C. Boney. 

After some correspondence with 
Washington, this committee reported 
at some length on four phases of in- 
surance. You have received copies of 
that report. 


John G. Emery, Michigan, summed 
up his discussion of appraisal of real 
estate property, with the following 
conclusions: ‘ 

1. Liquidity is a desirable factor 
in an insurance portfolio and real 
estate is not generally speaking, 
liquid. 

2. Value of assets and liquidity 
thereof cannot be obtained unless real 
estate is valued. 

3. Each piece of real estate is dif- 
ferent from every other and exam- 
iners cannot learn the value unless 
each piece is inspected by someone. 

4. The opinion of capable and hon- 
orable appraisers—that means, men 
who have the background and who 
know something about the ethics of 
appraisal— comes as nearly as is 
humanly possible to being a _ real 


value. 
* 


W. V. Knott, Florida, offering gen- 
eral suggestions on life insu.ance ad- 
ministration, had the following to say 
on the subject of policy loans: 

“Life insurance has so far depart- 
ed from its primary purposes that 
now it pays approximately two dol- 
lars to living policy holders for one 
dollar in death claims. The invest- 
ment features have certainly pro- 
vided good sales-talk, but we may 
question if they have not been over- 
emphasized, since the fundamental 
reason for all insurance is protection 
against loss. 

“There is one class of investments 
by life insurance companies which I 
would like to discuss briefly; policy 











Ten Suggestions Offered by the Examinations Committee 


In a report to the association, offered by Jess G. Read, chairman 
of the Examinations Committee, the following suggestions were 
submitted: 

All convention examinations should be called thirty or more days 
in advance of commencement date, except where emergency de- 
mands immediate action. 

The domiciliary state in asking for a convention examination 
should furnish to the Chairman of the Examinations Committee 
copies of his call letter and lists in sufficient number to take care of 
the number of states invited. Two or three additional copies of the 
call letter and premium volume lists should be furnished, as the 
Chairman is often asked for the information by Commissioners who 
are not invited to participate in the examination. It takes but little 
extra work to make the additional copies. 

The Chief Examiner of the domiciliary state should be in full 
charge of the examination; direct the procedure; outline the work to 
be done by each Examiner; establish the number of hours to be 
worked each day, and to report the ills or short-comings of any 
Examiner to the offending Examiner's Commissioner. 

Do not send copies of letters addressed to the Chairman of the 
Examinations Committee to the State Insurance Departments which 
are wanted. The Zone Managers may designate different states 
and thereby create confusion. 

The Chairman of the Examinations Committee has ne authority to 
designate states or zones. If a suggestion is to be made it should 





come from the Home State Commissioner, because he knows what 
states were on previous examinations, and volume of business in 
force in the several states. When the Zones are designated the 
Zone Manager designates the State to represent his particular zone. 

The Association by-laws provide a way for calling convention 
examinations where the Home State Commissioner does not act. 

An Examiner should sign his report as representative of his State. 
There is no objection to his also adding the Zone which he repre- 
sents. However, the Zone can easily be identified where the Ex- 
aminer signs as representative of a State, but the State cannot be 
identified by merely signing as representative of a Zone. 

It is suggested that each Commissioner have his Chief Examiner 
check the list showing four years examinations, and if a mistake is 
discovered to write the Chairman about it. The Chairman will then 
correct the Convention's permanent copy, and in future publications 
of this committee's report or reports the corrections will be made. 

The Chief Examiner of domiciliary state department should see 
that the Chairman of the Examinations Committee is furnished with 
a copy of each convention examination. This should be his personal 
responsibility. 

The Home State Department should furnish the Insurance De- 
partment of every State where the Company is licensed to do busi- 
ness with copy of the examination report, or else see that the 
Company does. 
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loans and premium notes, which in 
1906 amounted to two hundred and 
fifty-five million dollars (8.9 per cent 
of total investments). Reaching a 
high of three billions, four hundred 
and nineteen millions (17.8 per cent) 
in 1933, they had dropped to two bil- 
lions, nine hundred and twenty-nine 
millions (10.9 per cent) at the close 
of 1939. On a per centage basis, it 
will be noted that these loans doubled 
between 1906 and 1933, and then 
dropped more than one-third by the 
close of 1939, a very gratifying trend 
now in the right direction. New York 
enacted a law two or three years ago 
limiting interest on policy loans to 
4.8 per cent per annum (in advance) 
and this law I approve. 


Suggests New Fund 

“Approximately three billions of 
dollars in policy loans and premium 
notes in force at this time means an 
interest charge of around one hun- 
dred and sixty-five million dollars 
annually upon the borrowers (at an 
average of 5.33 per cent per annum). 
I wish some plan might be devised 
whereby the companies could see their 
way clear to set aside a part of this 
interest charge into a fund for the 
reduction of the outstanding loans, 
and possibly by providing additional 
insurance for the borrowers, to apply 
in case of death, to such loans. We 
cannot expect any large part of this 
three billion dollars to be actually re- 
paid in the ordinary course of busi- 
ness; for the most part, these loans 
will be deducted from cash surrender 
values, or paid (at the expense of the 
beneficiaries), from death claims.” 

7 * ¥ 

Frank N. Julian, Alabama, discuss- 
ing state supervision of fraternal 
benefit societies, said: 

“State supervision of fraternal 
benefit societies has proven to be 
necessary for the protection of the 
membership as well as for the pro- 
tection of the legitimate societies. 
Fraternal benefit societies have their 
place in the economic affairs; and 
these societies are doing a most com- 
mendable work, both on the fraternal 
side of their business as well as in 
life insurance protection. 

“There has been prepared by the 
National Congress of 
America a new fraternal 
code for the organization, government 
and regulation of fraternal benefit 
societies. This proposed code in some 


Fraternal 
uniform 


respects is an improvement over the 
present law; in some other respects 
it is objectionable. It is to be hoped 
that this convention will insist upon 
the fraternal committee giving con- 
sideration to the proposed code and 


that from the conferences to be held 
by the joint committees that there 
may be offered a modern regulatory 
act. 

“The insurance side of the fraternal 
benefit society has reached magnificent 
proportions. The policyholders of 
these societies are entitled to the 
protection of safe and sound law. Be 
it said to the credit of the majority 
of the managements, a revision of 
the present law is desired. Members 
of this Association must meet the 
demand for modern and constructive 
laws, and the membership of this con- 
vention must have the cooperation of 
the members of the National Fraternal 
Congress in order to accomplish the 
desired results.” 








Oldest Employee Dies 


Miss Carrie Foster, the fifst woman 
to be employed by the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, died at her 
home, 2042 Ryer Avenue, The Bronx, 
last week. She would have celebrated 
her 87th birthday on July 20. Miss 
Foster, a native of Brooklyn, entered 
the employ of the Metropolitan on 
February 18, 1877, when its Home 
Office was at 32 Park Place. When 
she retired in February, 1929, after 
52 years of service, she was hailed 
in the United 
States to be employed by one com- 


as the first woman 


pany for more than half a century. 














Salesmen of Independence 


Every time a life insurance agent delivers a 


policy to an applicant he is, in effect, handing 


him a declaration of independence. 


It will be a guarantee for the insured himself 
or for a beneficiary who otherwise might 


have to look to others for help. 


Life insurance is a service which all of 
us can delight in selling. 


The 


Insurance 
Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 


rudential 


Company of America 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 
Kenneth R. Miller, superintendent of agencies of the 
Atlantic Life Insurance Co., whose appointment as general 


program chairman for the annual meeting of the Life 
Advertisers Association in October was recently announced 
by President Karl Ljung of the L.A.A., has just announced 
the personnel of his committee, as follows: C. Sumner 
Davis, editor of publications, Provident Mutual Life In- 
surance Co., and vice-president of the Life Advertisers 
Association; Forrest R. Brauer, advertising manager, 
Home Beneficial Association; Micou Browne, agency assis- 
tant, Occidental Life Insurance Co., Raleigh, N. C., who 
annual assisting Mr. 
Miller during the sessions. 


will serve as meeting secretary, 

The Massachusetts Association of Life Underwriters has 
elected officers as follows: President, Walter H. Boireau, 
Berkshire Life, Boston; vice-president, Maynard E. Keiser, 
John Hancock Mutual Life, Springfield; treasurer, Clifford 
D. Strout, John Hancock, Boston; secretary, C. C. Me 
Elvein, secretary of the Boston Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation. 

Walter A. Schworm, president of the Buffalo Life Under- 
writers’ Association, has announced committee chairmen 
for the follows: Athletic, Edward S. 
Diem; educational, Jack Castle; ethics, James G. Anwy]; 
finance, Lewis C. Slesnick; legislative, Sidney Wertimer; 
membership, Tower C. Snow; program, Russell C. Won- 
derlic; publicity, James E. Werle; public relations, Wa: 
ren D. Austin; reception, William H. Powell; cooperation 
with trust officers and attorneys, Clarence B. Metzger; 


coming year as 


women’s, Miss Alice L. Keene. 

Officers have been elected by the Philadelphia Asso 
ciation of Life Underwriters as follows: President, Ed- 
ward J. Reiley, Penn Mutual; vice-president, Paul B. 


Banks, Equitable Society; second vice-president, M. Roos 
Wallis, Equitable Life of Iowa; treasurer, Stokes B. Car- 
rington, Connecticut Mutual Life; executive secretary. 
Charles F. Merz. 

The Life Underwriters’ Association of the City of New 
York, Inec., with headquarters in the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
has announced that the estimate of total sales of Ordinary 
Life insurance in New York City for May, 1940, is $48, 
984,000, compared with $48,372,000 reported for May of 
last year. 

The California State Association of Life Underwriters 
recently elected officers as follows: President, George W. 
Page, California Western States Life, Los Angeles; vice- 
president, Harold G. Saul, John Hancock Mutual, Los 
Angeles; secretary-treasurer, James Pennington, Aetna, 
Long Beach. 

The Minneapolis Life Underwriters Association has 
elected the following officers: President, W. W. Scott, 
Lincoln National; first vice-president, Ellis Sherman, Penn 
Mutual; second vice-president, David J. Luick, Connecticut 
General; secretary-treasurer, Rollo Wells, Northwestern 
National (reelected). 

The Birmingham (Ala.) Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers recently elected officers as follows: President, J. Or- 
lando Ogle, General American Life; vice-presidents, E. C. 
Armes, Travelers; Thomas J. Huey, Prudential, and Rob- 
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ert H. Yoe, Southern Life & Health; W. A. 
Lonsford, Commonwealth Life. 

John D. Moynahan, C.L.U., manager of the West Sub- 
urban office of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., was 
elected president of the Chicago Chapter, Chartered Life 
Underwriters, at the annual meeting on June 19. He 
H. Groves, manager of the Travelers in Chi- 


secretary, 


succeeds B. 
cago. Other officers elected include: vice-president, Roland 
D. Hinkle, Equitable Life; secretary-treasurer, Harry G. 
Walter, Penn Mutual Life. 

The Life Underwriters Association of Los Angeles has 
elected the following officers: President, Henry E. Belden. 
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NRELATED thoughts and, so far as I know, person 
U alities, too. .. . And if anyone feels like calling up 
this department, or any other of the New York offices 
of The Spectator, please remember to ask for Murray Hill, 
5-8600 ... We are moving to the fifth floor at 100 East 
42nd Street ... Where, incidentally, the organization will 
find itself in the heart of the uptown insurance district 

. Wishful thought—a single line of welcome from each 
of the life insurance men in the new building alone would 
ill this entire space. . 
recently urged agents to reflect full confidence in thei 
business, and I have often heard life insurance speakers 
offer the same advice . .. which might in the latter case 
be described as superfluous, because if the agent does not 
reflect full confidence, he has no business ... Or, if through 
some fluke, he does have some business, he certainly has 
no business being in the business. 


* « a 


. A property insurance sales leadei 


NE example of the type of man who does belong in 

the business: Dr. James H. Pearce, Peoria represen- 
tative of the Northwestern Mutual Life, who, with the 
assistance of his wife, has made an outstanding twenty- 
year record of production although handicapped by blind- 
ness ... Speaking at a recent company meeting at Green 
Lake, Wis., he said: “There is an endless amount of busi- 
ness if pursued in an intelligent manner. This business 
cannot be gotten except on a basis of goodwill. Service 
performed for your community cannot help but result 
in mutual assistance.” . Many other notable examples 
of success by men so afflicted have been noted in the field 
of life insurance, and the courageous men in this list do 
it the hard way If anyone thinks their success is 
attributable to natural human sympathy alone, take a look 
at the hundreds of similarly afflicted who appear to have 
a difficult time of it gathering in a few pennies for their 
songs, lead pencils and newspapers on the streets of the 
cities ... Read M, Dearing heads a newly opened general 
agency of the Lincoln National at Jacksonville, Fla. 

* * * 

DD notable anniversaries—that of the Connecticut 

General Life, incorporated June 22, 1865. Robert 
W. Huntington, Jr., is chairman of the board and Frazar 
B. Wilde, president . . . George J. Kutcher, New York, 
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Union Central; vice-president, Charles E. Cleeton, Occi 
dental; second vice-president, A. W. Robinson, president 
of the Orange County Life Underwriters Association; 
treasurer, O’Brien Sawyer, Aetna Life. 

Tom L. Harder, district manager for the Sun Life As- 
surance Co. for Little Rock, was elected president of the 
Little Rock Life Underwriters Association, on June 17, 
and Van Weathersby, supervisor for the Mutual Life In- 
surance Co. of New York, was named vice-president. 
George H. Wittenberg, Jr., representative of the John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co., was elected secretary- 
treasurer of the organization. 












By Frank Ellington 








was the largest personal producer of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life for the year ending May 31, with $1,114,620 
paid-for ... he heads the agency bearing his name in 
Manhattan... W. E. Burr, Bridgeport, has been elected 
president of the Connecticut State Association of Life 
Underwriters ... William A. Hutchinson, fifty-three years 
connected with the life insurance business and forty years 
with the Mutual of New York, will retire from the execu- 
tive post of vice-president and actuary of that company 
at the end of the current year ... The American Mutual 
Life of Des Moines, has occupied remodeled quarters in 
the Liberty Building in the downtown section of that city. 
HE policy loan features of the life insurance policy so 
strongly condemned at times, and so highly appreciated 
by the policyholder at others, were defended by Commis- 
ioner W. V. Knott, of Florida, at the annual convention 
of the National Association, meeting in Hartford, last 
week ... He said: “While discouraging policy loans, as 
‘borrowing from widows and children,’ I am inclined to 
believe that loans for the purpose of keeping policies in 
foree, thereby continuing this protection, should bear a 
lesser rate of interest than those for other purposes, 
where the company must supply the cash even though 
this involves hypothecating or sacrificing a part of its 
other investments.” 
aera BETHEA, Penn Mutual, New York, and 
president of the Life Managers Association of that 
city, addressed more than 100 managers at the association’s 
Kenneth R. 
Miller, Atlantic Life, and chairman of the program com- 
mittee for the Life Advertisers Association convention to 


annual outing at Ridgewood last week 


be heid in October, has named the following to assist him: 
Brauer, 
iome Beneficial Association, and Micou Browne, Occiden- 
tal Life, Raleigh, N. C. . A committee of members of 
the Harrisburg, Pa., Association of Life Underwriters 
Association, has named Earle H. Schaeffer for the post 
of trustee of the National Association ... He is with the 


Sumner Davis, Provident Mutual; Forrest R. 


Fidelity Mutual ... Wellborn Estes, Aetna Life represen- 
tative, has been elected president of the St. Louis local 
association. 








AGENCY NEWS 


The Connecticut General Life Insurance Co. has an- 
nounced several agency changes effective July 1. Benja- 
min O. Stoner becomes manager for the company in Cin- 
cinnati, Ellsworth E. Enoch having resigned from that 
position to return to his former home in Chicago, where 
he will be assistant manager in the Allison Agency, one 
of the company’s leading agencies. Mr. Stoner came to 
the Connecticut General in 1934, and since 1935 has been 
district manager in South Bend for the Nyhart Agency of 
Indianapolis. J. H. Rockwell becomes manager for the 
company in Utica, succeeding H. J. Shackelton, who will 
continue to represent the company, devoting his time to 
personal production and servicing clients. Mr. Rockwell 
has been with the Connecticut General’s field force since 
1938 as Wellsville representative for the Rockwell Agency 
of Elmira. 

The Guarantee Mutual Life Co. of Omaha has announced 
the appointment of R. A. Brooks as general agent for St. 
Louis and three adjacent counties in Western Illinois. For 
the past two years, Mr. Brooks has been manager of the 
Life department of the Ploeser-Watts Co. of St. Louis, 
and was formerly district manager for the Equitable Life 
of New York in St. Louis and Cape Girardeau. 

The Republic National Life has appointed as general 
agent at Fort Worth, Tex., J. G. Oltorf, the company’s 
leading producer for 1940, who has been located in Tucson, 
\riz., as associate general agent. 

Meeting at the Jefferson Standard Country club, May 30, 
members of the Greensboro agency of the Jefferson Stand- 
ard Life Insurance Co. paid tribute to their manager, 
W. H. Andrews, Jr., upon the occasion of his 20th anni- 
versary in the business. Also in attendance were Presi- 
dent Julian Price and several members of the home office 
official staff. High spot of the meeting was the presenia- 
tion of a diamond set service pin by Mary R. Taylor, 
agency secretary and affectionately known to all members 
of the field force as “Miss Mary.” 

Leslie D. Lowry has been named general agent of the 
Guarantee Mutual Life of Omaha at Beaumont, Tex. 

The opening of another new general agency of the 
United States Life Insurance Co. was announced recently 
with the appointment on June 1 of the Gibas Agency, Inc., 
for New York and vicinity. The new unit will operate 
under the supervision and direction of George J. Gibas, 
president. 

The 1940 Life Insurance Sales Training School of the 
Gordon H. Campbell Agency of the Aetna Life Insurance 
Co. was held at Petit Jean Mountain State Park, near 
Morrilton, Ark., June 3-7. The 5-day session was attended 
by a total of 27 men, and was under the personal super- 
vision of Gordon H. Campbell, veteran general agent for 
the company at Little Rock. 

Carl A. Rumery has been appointed general agent at 
Joplin, Mo., by the Guarantee Mutual, with a territory 
consisting of four Southwestern Missouri counties and two 
counties in Southeastern Kansas. For the past two years, 
Mr. Rumery has been district manager for the Victory 
Life at Ottawa, Kansas. 
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AN AMERICAN SHRINE 


Essentially characteristic of a good agent is the 


efficient manner in which he utilizes his time and 
controls his activity. Characteristic, too, is his 
ability to counsel prospects in their own interests. 
to make prospects discover every phase of their 
own problems. 


Because experience has clearly shown that a peri- 
odic inventory of sales ideas and methods is essen- 
tial in order to keep abreast of the times and 
function at one’s best level of efficiency. North- 
western Mutual agents from all parts of the 
country will assemble at the Home Office in Mil- 


waukee, July 22nd, 23rd, and 24th. for the 64th 


Annual Meeting of the Association of Agents. 


A dramatic new “Idea File’—a striking analysis 
of proven self-management methods—latest field 
information on “Security Income” sales—are 
among the eagerly awaited features of a program 
planned to develop and demonstrate the theme 
of the meeting, “We Defend and Promote The 
Real American Way.” 


THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Chartered 1857 
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Are We Salesmen? 
(Continued from page 8) 


get acquainted with one person. He 


will have relatives, neighbors, busi- 
ness associates or competitors. Ask 
him who are the most “up and com- 
ing” people he knows in these classifi- 
cations. Go to see only the cream of 
his acquaintanceship. You will then 
have customers and the endless chain 
that is truly never-ending. 

No one can teach you, except in an 
elementary way, how true it is that 
the people who count as prospects are 
those with character and means. Study 
this out for yourself, that you may 
see the character in those who would 
guarantee the security of their loved 
ones for the future, and the lack of 
character in those who do not care. 
Study the conversation and thoughts 
of persons with means, that you may 
know how they think and act, and 
that you may be at ease among them. 
Study your own assets in capacity and 
temperament, that you may know the 
classes and kinds of people with which 
you can work the best. Study again 
so that you may develop your think- 
ing to the level of better classes and 
groups, thereby reaching the heights 
which you are entitled to reach. Study 
prospecting in a definite way, because 
it is 85 per cent of your sales prob- 
lem. Study how you can best reach 
your acquaintances, so that they may 
be buyers of life insurance. Study 
how to make new acquaintances, so 
that you may always have a reser- 
voir of prospective buyers. Study 
strangers, so that you will be able to 
gain their confidence quickly. Above 
all, study people, so that individuals 
will stand out before you as specific 
persons with definite problems. 


Sell Appointments 


With a name in hand you are hap- 
pily on your way to finding out 
whether or not you really have a pros 
pect, or just a suspect. Now is the 
time to commence to be careful. Do 
not forget that the first 12 feet of 
your approach, the first 12 seconds 
and the first 12 words weigh heavily 
in how far you will succeed. 

Why do you go to see the alleged 
prospect? To sell some life insurance 
or an annuity? Most certainly not. 
Those are bugbears that people don’t 
want and, furthermore, you do not 
know whether or not they need them. 

When you approach people, get it 
firmly fixed in your mind that you 
approach only for the purpose of mak- 
ing an appointment for a discussion, 
not for the purpose of making a sale. 
Appointments are easier to sell than 
life insurance. 

(Continued on page 17) 
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Are We Salesmen? 
(Concluded from page 16) 


Go out to sell appointments—and 
save your life insurance selling ability 
for those whom you have determined 
need life insurance and can pay for it. 

Do you realize, when you approach 
a busy prospect whom you have never 
met before, even if you have a card 
of introduction with you, that five 
thoughts immediately come to his 
mind? They are—(1) “Who is he?”, 
(2) “Whom is he with?”’, (3) “How 
long will he stay?”, (4) “How can I 
get rid of him?”, (5) “What does he 
want?” 

Every one of those thoughts in his 
mind must be answered before you 
ean settle down to the business at 
hand, that of getting an appointment 
and not being given a summary dis- 
missal before you have put your mes- 
sage across. In exactly 18 seconds, 
you can get down to brass tacks if 
you will simply say—‘“Mr. Prospect, 
my name is John Doe. I am with the 
Blank Life Insurance Company. (Put 
up your finger for emphasis and con- 
tinue.) I have stopped for just a 
moment; the purpose of my call is to 
make an appointment with you for 
tomorow or the next day—better still 

right now. If you have 20 minutes. 
What is your convenience?” 

You have answered 
everything in his mind regarding your 


specifically 








the 





333 Sixth Ave. 


Save Money with VARI-TYPER 


Many 
saving 


Insurance Company organizations are 
money by using the Vari-Typer .. . 
composing Type Writer with changeable 
faces and spaces. 
reduces composition and printing costs for rate 
schedules, 
folders, etc., for either Mimeograph or Offset re- 
production. 
all your required printing. 


WRITE TODAY for new demonstration 
portfolio. “How Insurance Companies are 
Profiting With Vari-Typer”’ with actual 
samples of work produced. 


RALPH €. COXHEAD CORPORATION 


Manufacturers of Vari-Typer 


This compact office machine 


office forms, bulletins, booklets, 


Investigate the savings possible on 


New York, N. Y. 








presence, even though nine out of ten 
times he will answer in a way indi- 
cating that he did not hear all your 
points. If he says that he is busy, 
reply that you expected him to be 
busy, and that was the reason you 
mentioned you were stopping for only 
a moment. Then continue to ask for 
the appointment. 


Be Prepared 


Bear in mind that you have not 
mentioned the subject to be discussed, 
and—if you stick to your guns of sell- 
ing him on the idea of giving you an 
appointment—he will eventually have 
to ask—“What about?” And right 


there is the crux of the whole matter. 
If you are not prepared to answer— 
“What about?” quickly, without hesi- 
tation, for goodness’ sake, do not 
bother to make a call. 

The life blood of your approach de- 
pends entirely upon whether or not 
you present an arresting thought to 
your prospect’s inquiry “What 
about?” It must be the offering of a 
discussion that would be vital to him. 
You must have planned it in advance. 
To offer to discuss life insurance, to 
offer to review his policies, etc., means 
nothing to him and is, therefore, not 
worthy of his granting you an ap- 
pointment. 











(WI? JOWN LINCOLN SELLS 
SO MANY OF HIS PROSPECTS 










I DON'T MISS MANY POSSIBLE 
SALES - REPRESENTING THE 
LINCOLN NATIONAL !!! ) 








I DON'T WANT OR NEED 
ANY MORE PROTECTION! 


OK. HERE'S THE RETIREMENT 
INCOME POLICY — IT'S 
ALL SAVINGS // 
















‘WELL, THAT'S 
DIFFERENT.’ 












OUR CHILD IS TOO 
YOUNG FOR LIFE 
INSURANCE / 











OH,NO! we 
INSURE FROM 
BIRTH ! 



















IT CAN'T BUY —I 
HAVE A PHYSICAL 
IMPAIRMENT J/!/ 


DONT WORRY TOO 
MUCH. WE INSURE 
uP TO 500% 

OF MORTALITY / 

























I WONT HAVE 
TERM INSURANCE INVESTIGATE THE 
@uT I CAN'T EMANCIPATOR PLAN— 





LOW RATE WITH 
REDUCED INSURANCE 
AT THE LATER YEARS ! 


PAY A 
HIGH RATE! 
























MY COMPANY GIVES ME A 
COMPLETE BUSINESS KIT! 
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Old Policyholders And 


New Business 


At the recent convention of the 
representatives of the American 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, held 
in Miami, Fla., two fundamental sales 
topics were discussed. William Hem- 
man, general agent in Los Angeles, 
talked about the worth of the well- 
known old policyholder, while Robert 
M. Threlkeld, general agent in Cedar 
Rapids, offered some thoughts on 
“Time Control.” In the following 
items, we are presenting excerpts 
from both talks, beginning with that 
of Mr. Hemman, who said: 

“Are old policyholders profitable is 
like asking a thirsty man if he wants 
a drink of water. If an agent wants 
to stay in the life insurance business 
he must never lose sight of the value 
of his old clients. To the man who 
sells by the so-called ‘high-pressure’ 
or ‘never care to see again’ method 
this business of service to policyhold- 
ers means nothing. 

“First, let us analyze the 
‘hot shot’ salesman. He constantly 
has to call on new prospects, thereby 
always having to make a complete 
check-up on his prospective clients, as 


so-called 





. EMBLEM of a 


strong, enduring life in- 
surance company which 
for 73 years has adhered 
to principles of justice 


and friendliness. Well 
directed and soundly 
managed, the protection 
the Equitable of Iowa 
provides to policyhold- 
ers and their families is 


Outstanding by Any Standard 
of Comparison 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE 0/ IOWA 
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Prospecting 


he knows little or nothing of their 
needs. He usually makes a sale in one 
call, receives his first year commis- 
sion and then feels he has done a real 
job. But has he? In most -cases he 
sells with but one thought in mind— 
how much commission will he make 
on this case—and consequently, puts 
the so-called ‘high-pressure’ to work. 


The Wrong Way 
“After Mr. 
his first year’s premium, Mr. 
Agent thanks him and, 
says, ‘I will mail your policy in a few 
weeks.’ He might just as well have 
said, ‘All right, Mr. Prospect, I have 
your money and my commission so 
why should I come back to see you 
and go over the policy with you? You 
know any more about it then 
than you do now.’ This is just what 
Mr. Hot Shot Agent 
when it has been issued. Mr. 
Prospect, when he 
the policy away with other 
papers and forgets it as well as the 
who sold him. The next 
receives his 


Prospect buys and pays 
Hot Shot 


as he leaves, 


won t 
does, mails the 
policy 
receives it, 
valuable 


places 


agent 
when he 


yea 
notice of pre- 
scratches his head and 
is all about. Finally 
he remembers the purchase he made 
year. To himself he 
wonders what the policy was for and 
who the agent was that sold him. 
‘Well,’ thinks Mr. Policyholder, ‘the 
agent been around to see me 


mium due, he 
wonders what it 


the previous 


hasn't 
since I bought this insurance and it 
is just another 
will forget about paying the premium.’ 

“By way of contrast let us see the 
results of Mr. Agent. He 
writes 70 to 75 per cent of his business 
this we mean 
well as leads 


policy so I guess I 


Sincere 


from old clients. By 
additional 
secured from his old policyholders. 
“When Mr. Agent sells a 
of business he not only 
ally delivers the policy, but impresses 
upon his client that he has purchased 
He points 


business as 


Sincere 


piece person- 


a valuable piece of property. 
out various clauses which he had pur- 
posely neglected to explain at the time 
result is, Mr. 
desire on the 


the sale was made. The 
Policyholdei 
part of Mr. 


senses a 


Agent to serve him. 


The 
“Mr. Sincere 
opportunity to call back on his policy- 


Call Back 
Agent never misses an 
holders, and in so doing, learns of any 


additional insurance needs his client 
might have. Possibly he has been pro- 


moted or has received an increase in 
salary. I have tried never to miss an 
opportunity to make a service call as 
my weekly work chart will substanti- 
ate. Over a twelve weeks’ period I 
have called on 70 policyholders for 
prospects and additional business and 
have made 118 service calls, an aver- 
age of three calls per day on policy- 
holders. 

“IT would like to 
cases from our Los Angeles office 
where additional togethe: 
with new business was secured from 


illustrate several 
insurance 


old policyholders. 


Case No. 1 

“We paid a small claim on a mother 
in a Spanish home and assisted the 
daughters who were the beneficiaries 
in preparing death proofs for anothe: 
company. Results were two cases on 
their brothers for $2,500 each, and 
$2,000 on their Late) 
one of the daughters married and we 
husband, and in 


brother-in-law. 


issued $2,500 on her 
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Y If you areinterested in being “somebody 
Y, in your locality and have ambition to be- 7 
ZY come a general agent functioning directly 
Y, under the home office—write for details. 

Z Address Dept. SA-740 
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due course of time sold $1,000 on their 
new baby. In about four months we 
will prepare another policy on their 
second baby. 


Case No. 2 


“Business Insurance: A _ policy- 
holder sent into our office for an appli- 
cation for Change of Beneficiary to a 
new wife. We delivered the 
with change of beneficiary, and the 
result was, sold an additional $5,000 
and two months later sold $2,500 each 


Insurance for self and 


policy 


for Business 


partner. 


Case No. 3 
“We received a call for 
reference to a lapsed policy. After the 


service 1n 
call was made and the policy was set 
viced the results were five cases un- 
covered and sold because of the ser- 
Sold an 


daughter and two 


vice that had been rendered. 
uncle $500, sons 
$1,500 each and prospective son-in-law 
$1,500. 

“Additional Insurance: One of ou 
policyholders whom I sold some years 
ago, and on whom I have made a point 
of calling or telephoning once or twice 
a year, received a promotion with our 
school board. Because I had been in 
touch with him I knew of the promo- 
The result was $7,000 additional 


these 


tion. 
insurance. During past years 
he has given me many prospects, and 
from these $12,000 worth of business 
has materialized. 

“During the past 20 years that it 
has been my privilege and pleasure to 
represent the American Mutual Life 
Insurance Company in Los Angeles, I 
have of course contacted many of our 
old policyholders. However, since the 
reorganization of our company, and 
especially since we have been receiv- 
ing such outstanding sales material 
from our home office, I have been 
helped tremendously in closing cases 
in homes of policyholders that I might 
not otherwise have secured. 

“It is almost impossible to mention 
any line of business that is not stress- 
ing the point of service to its clients, 
and certainly the life insurance busi- 
ness has a greater field of service to its 
customers than any other business. 
We are constantly confronted with re- 
quests for changes of beneficiaries, 
loans, disabilities and death claims, 
and it behooves every man in our busi- 
ness to gladly give of his time in ser- 
vicing these requests.” 


Profits From Time 


Control 


If it happens to be raining, or the 
weather cold, or for 
many other reasons, some agents will 
dislike the subject of “Time Control,” 
but it is rather important in selling 
life insurance. Speaking on “Increased 
Profits From Time Control,” another 
speaker said. 

“Without a doubt this is one of the 
basic principles on which the success 


is too hot, or 


of an insurance company and life it- 
self is built. Time control in life be 
gins at an early age. The child in ow) 
grade school must learn the art or he 
will sooner or later become a failure. 
In a few words, when applied to life 
insurance, if a person doesn’t manage 
won’t do any 
In short, time 
control in life insurance is the differ 


or control his time, he 
thing or get anywhere. 


ence between success and failure. 
“In March of last 
man who had for 10 


year I put to 
work a young 

years been with a large baking com 
pany and who had worked up to the 
position of master baker. He had no 
sales experience. The first thing I had 
this young man do was to put on his 
monthly work sheet 100 names of peo 
ple he knew. Each day he would take 
from this sheet the number of names 
that he thought he could call on and 
out of which he would get at least 
three interviews. This boy produced 
not less than $9,000 in any one month 


and has an average of better than 
$14,000 a month for the 10 months he 
has worked with us. This, I think, is 
a good record for a man with no pre- 


vious sales experience in any com- 
pany. 

“In contrast, I have in mind right 
now another man who was in our or- 
ganization for some time who had per- 
sonality, ability, was well versed in 
insurance matters and who was a 
good natural salesman, but who made 
a dismal failure of things, because he 
would not seriously and honestly plan 
his time. This man is not with us to- 
day and is out of the life insurance 
business. I believe any man who is 
in life insurance today, who will plan 
his time, work the plan, and follow 
through will materially increase his 
production. 

“The man who makes his plans at 
the office and knows where he is going 
before he starts and knows why he is 
going, makes a different impression on 
the person called on than the man who 
merely drops in for a chat. I insist 
that my men make up a work sheet 
before they leave for their day’s work. 
Whether they be prospects or not—the 
work sheet is planned before they 
leave the office. My experience has 
been that when a man has his work 
planned he will have no trouble in 
controlling his time, and when, as a 
result, he actually finds that he has 
increased his production, he will con- 
tinue to plan his time. 

“All we have in this life and busi- 
ness is time and the amount of our 
production and income is determined 
by controlling and planning our time. 
I would not be in the insurance busi- 
ness today if I had not decided to 
make it my life work.” 





IDEKAL JOB 
Seeks Right Man 


Every day you wait to investigate the 
General Agency opportunities with 
this old reliable company you are 


losing money. 


FRANCIS L. BROWN, President 


ROCKFORD LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Rockford, Illinois 


Write today: 
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V erdict: 


Insanity and Options 


HE matter of time is an im- 
T prorat element in the make-up 

of every life insurance contract. 
When premiums must be paid; when 
the period of grace will expire; when 
claims must be presented; when dif- 
ferent options must be exercised, are 
questions commanding strict observ- 
ance of time. 

All such provisions are drafted on 
the presumption that the insured, or 
those claiming under or through him, 
will at all times possess the mental 
competency necessary to act upon 
them. 

What happens, however, when, by 
reason of insanity, the insured has 
been prevented from making a ra- 
tional election of any of the options 
offered in a particular policy? May 
the beneficiary in such a situation ex- 
ercise an option? Such cases, when 
presented to the Courts, have resulted 
in a conflict of decisions. 

In Walters v. Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, 64 Fed. (2d) 178, Circuit 
Court of Appeals, Fourth Circuit, on 
appeal from the Eastern District of 
North Carolina, the company, on 
May 26, 1920, had issued a policy in 
the sum of $5,000 on the life of one 
Simpson G. Walters, payable to his 
estate. Among the provisions of the 
policy were the following: 

“After three full years’ premium 
shall have been duly paid, and pro- 
vided there is no premium more 
than three months in default, the 
owner may elect one of the follow- 
ing options: 

(a) to surrender this policy for 
its cash value less any indebtedness 
te the company hereon (this bal- 
ance is herein referred to as the net 
cash value); or, 

(b) to surrender this policy for 
paid-up non-participating term in- 
surance dating from the date of 
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such default for an amount equal 
to the face amount of this policy 
and any outstanding dividend addi- 
tions less any indebtedness to the 
company herein; in addition to 
such term insurance, if the value 
be more than sufficient to purchase 
term insurance to the automatic 
surrender date, there will be 
granted paid-up non-participating 
pure endowment payable on the 
expiry of the term insurance, if the 
insured be then living, as herein- 
after set forth; or, 

(c) to have the insurance con- 
tinued as paid-up non-participating 
endowment insurance payable on 
the automatic surrender date if the 
insured be then living or upon re- 
ceipt of due proof of the prior 
death of the insured and on the 
same conditions as this policy, the 
reduced amount payable being the 
same whether the policy matures 
by survival or death. * * * 

In the event of default in pay- 
ment of premium, if this policy 
shall not, within three months after 
such default, have been surren- 
dered to the company at its home 
office for its cash value as pro- 
vided in option (a), or for con- 
tinued insurance as provided in 
option (b), the insurance will auto- 
matically become paid-up endow- 
ment insurance as provided in op- 
tion (c). * * * 

8th. That if said premium with 
interest thereon be not paid within 
the period of extension, said in- 
debtedness shall be deducted from 
the amount which would have been 
applicable as a surrender value at 
the due date of the premium had 
no such extension been granted, 
and the balance of the surrender 
value, if any, may be drawn in 
cash, or may be applied as the 
owner may elect, either to the 
purchase of continued insurance 
(which will be less in amount and 
of less duration than if there were 
no extension) or to the purchase 
of paid-up insurance (which will 
be less in amount than if there 
were no extension), in accordance 


with the clause in the policy en- 
titled “Options on Surrender or 
Lapse.” If no such election be made 
such balance shall be automatically 
applied as provided in the policy. 

9th. That the period within 
which the policy grants the right 
to elect one of the ‘Options on Sur- 
render or Lapse,’ is not extended 
except that in no case shall such 
right cease before the expiration 
of the term of extension granted 
for the payment of premium. * * *” 
The policy in question was payable 
to the estate of the insured. Premiums 
were paid until May 26, 1929, when, 
in conformity with a condition of the 
policy, the insured requested an ex- 
tension of the premium due on that 
date. Such extension was granted to 
November 26, 1929. However, the 
premium was never paid. By the ex- 
tension agreement a lien was created 
on the cash surrender value of the 
policy for the payment due May 26, 
1929. Before the expiration of the 
extension period and on November 2, 
1929, the insured was adjudged insane, 
and on January 18, 1930, he was ad- 
mitted to the State Hospital for the 
insane. 

The policy in question was taken by 
the wife of the insured to the local 
agent of the company, who, on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1930, wrote the company en- 
closing the policy and stating that 
the insured was ill and could not be 
examined for the purpose of a rein- 
statement of the policy. No notice of 
the insanity of the insured was given 
to the company which answered the 
letter of its agent, saying that under 
the provisions of the policy it had been 
automatically continued by the com- 
pany at the expiration of the exten- 
sion date, as paid-up, non-participat- 
ing life insurance in the sum of 
$1,318. 

On March 11, 1930, Mrs. Walters 
wrote the company as follows: “I am 
writing in regards to policy No. 
2754184 on the life of my husband, 
Simpson G. Walters. I was unable to 
continue payments on the policy and I 
took the matter up with the agent 
here. I wanted the cash value of the 
policy and through a misunderstand- 
ing on my part or her part I received 
a paid-up policy for $1,318. Kindly 
let me hear from you at once as to 
what can be done. Write me direct as 
I think it will cause a clearer under- 
standing.” 

The wife of the insured was ap- 
pointed the guardian of his person and 
estate on May 12, 1930, and qualified 
as such. On August 1, 1930, the in- 
sured returned to his home, having 
been paroled from the State Hospital 
under a certificate on the opinion of 
the Superintendent that he would not 
be injurious to himself or dangerous 
to the community, and with the recom- 
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mendation that the insured be al- 
lowed to go on probation. 

The insured died suddenly and un- 
expectedly on December 31, 1930, hav- 
ing, however, from the time of his 
release on parole, undertaken and re- 
mained actively at various kinds of 
work, though, it was demonstrated 
that during the same period, namely, 
from the time of his release to the 
time of his death, he was not normal 
mentally. 

On August 26, 1930, the plaintiff’s 
office manager at Charlotte, North 
Carolina, wrote the insured that the 
policy under its provisions had been 
automatically converted into a paid- 
up nonparticipating policy in the sum 
of $1,236, the former calculation of 
$1,318 admittedly having been er- 
roneous. The insured replied to this 
letter and returned his policy to the 
company on September 2, 1930, say- 
ing: “As per your request I am en- 
closing policy No. 2754184 to be en- 
dorsed for paid up ins. for the amt. of 
$1,236. Am sorry I could not carry on 
the premiums. Please endorse and re- 
turn same to me.” 

Through error, an incorrect en- 
dorsement reinstating the policy was 
stamped thereon. The date when this 
was done does not appear, but, on 
October 29, 1930, an endorsement was 
stamped thereon showing the policy 
to be continued as a paid-up endow- 
ment policy for $1,236. After the in- 
sured had done this, and while his 
wife was acting as his guardian, he 
told her what he had done. No objec- 
tion was made by her to the insured or 
to the company. She did not notify 
the company or its agent that the in- 
sured had been adjudged insane and 
committed to the State Hospital and 
that she was his lawful guardian. 
Neither did she inform the company 
of her husband’s mental condition or 
express any desire, or make any re- 
quest, that the policy be converted 
into extended term insurance. 

After the death of the insured, the 
widow claimed the full $5,000, the face 
amount of the policy. The company 
denied liability for that amount and 
commenced the action for the pur- 
pose of correcting certain errors in 
the two stamped endorsements upon 
the policy and for a judgment that 
the company was only liable for the 
sum of $1,236 with interest, and for a 
complete settlement of the contro- 
versy between the parties. 

The widow denied that errors had 
been made in the endorsements and 
claimed the full sum of $5,000 upon 
the ground that she had the right to 
elect to treat the policy as an ex- 
tended term policy. 

The Trial Court gave judgment for 
the plaintiff, specifically finding as a 





fact that: “From August 1, 1930, 
until his death on December 31, 1930, 
intestate had sufficient mental capac- 
ity to know what he was doing, and 
was actively engaged in said busi- 
nesses.” 


The Circuit Court of Appeals af- 
firmed the lower Court, giving great 
weight to the finding of the Judge as 
to the mental capacity of the insured. 
It said: 


Giving to the finding of the 
judge who heard the witnesses that 
weight to which it is entitled, * * * 
we are compelled to the conclusion 
that even had the insured been re- 
lieved of the necessity of exercis- 
ing his options under the policy 
during the time he was insane, he 
yet had ample time before his 
death to avail himself of any rights 
he had under the policy. Yet we 
find that on September 2, 1930, he 
wrote the company acquiescing in 
their action in endorsing the policy 
as paid-up for the amount of 
$1,236. Under the holding of the 
trial iudge as to insured’s mental 
capacity, which there was substan- 
tial evidence to support, he was 
bound by this action. 


Neither the insured, while he was 
attending to business and corre- 
sponding with the company in what 
was apparently a sane and reason- 
able way, nor his wife, while she 
was corresponding with the com- 
pany in regard to the policy in 
question, looking to securing the 
cash surrender value, gave the 
company any notice of insured’s in- 
sanity, nor was any such notice 
given during the period when the 
wife was acting as guardian for 
the insured. Even if it be supposed 
that the insured. by reason of the 
adjudication of insanity, must be 
considered as insane from the time 
of his adjudication until his death, 
this did not relieve the guardian 
of his estate of the obligation to 
act in his behalf: so that whether 
the insyred be considered sane or 
insane during the period, there was 
a failure to exercise one of the op- 


tions given in the policy, and the 
automatic provision became effec- 
tive. “ 

In order to show the fallacy of 
defendant’s position we have only 
to consider the situation were the 
contentions made on behalf of the 
defendant allowed to prevail. Know- 
ing that the time in which to ex- 
ercise an option had expired and 
knowing that the company had 
acted under the automatic provi- 
sion of the policy, and having cor- 
responded with the company with 
regard to this action, the wife 
could stand silent until his con- 
tinued life made the paid-up in- 
surance option the more favorable 
one and then decide which one she 
would choose. This certainly would 
not accord with the principles of 
equity or justice. The duty devolved 
upon either the insured while sane, 
or the wife as his guardian while 
insured was insane, to take some 
action within a reasonable time. 
The decision as to what course to 
pursue cannot in all equity be al- 
lowed to be delayed until the death 
of the insured. 

Insurance contracts should be 
and are as sacred and binding as 
any contracts made in the course 
of other commercial business, and 
in the absence of any ambiguity 
the plain and ordinary meaning of 
simple words should be given ef- 
fect. It seems reasonable to pre- 
sume that the automatic provision 
is inserted in this and life policies 
to cover the very situation that 
here arose. 


In so holding, it recognized the 
conflict existing in State Courts re- 
garding the effect of the insanity of 
the insured in reference to the exer- 
cise of an option but stated that, 
though the State Court cases might 
be controlling in the jurisdiction 
where they were decided, they were 
not controlling in the Federal Courts 
where insurance contracts will be con- 
strued in accordance with the general 
commercial law as enforced by those 
Courts independently of decisions. 
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Accident & Health 


Education of Employees 
Necessary Item 


Broad aspects of public relations, 
with particular emphasis placed on 
the education of the employees of 
the business itself occupied E. J. 
Faulkner, president of the Woodmen 
Accident Company, in his address at 
the recent annual meeting of the 
Health & Accident Conference at 
Minneapolis. 

“Accident and Health Insurance,” 
said Mr. Faulkner, “has been singu- 
larly remiss in this connection. While 
other lines have recognized both the 
opportunity and _ responsibility of 
developing avenues by which to dis- 
seminate information them- 
selves, we have only recently turned 
this direction. It 
would be a mistake to assume that 
any employee educational program is 
more than a partial answer touching 
but one phase of the whole problem of 
That how- 
ever, encompassing the building of a 
better informed group within the 
industry, is a mighty important one 


about 


our thoughts in 


public relations. phase, 


If our employees have the whole 
picture of disability insurance at work 
they can and will be among our best 
ambassadors. If illy informed they 
are more likely to be indifferent to 
our problems or even as actively anti- 
pathetic as the claim clerk who ad- 
vised a friend not to buy insurance 
many claims are re- 
jected.” How can we _ reasonably 
expect to make our institution articu- 
late and understandable to the lay 
public until our own personnel has 
become more widely conversant with 
the fundamentals of the business? 
“Life Insurance has its Chartered 
Life Underwriter movement raising 
professional standards in the field 
and its Life Office Management Asso- 


because “too 





Departmental 


ciation institute training a more cap- 
able type of home office person. Fire 
and Casualty Insurance have a num- 
different associations whose 
prepara- 


ber of 
efforts are directed to the 
tion of a more effective type of in- 
surance man. 
“Perhaps our delay in providing 
adequate educational and informa- 
tional facilities about Accident and 
Health Insurance may be attributed 
to the fact that up to the present the 
leaders in the business have been its 
founders and pioneers—products of 
that much over-rated school of hard 
knocks whose efforts in creating the 
business have so occupied their ener 
gies as to preclude their interpreting 
1t. 


Investments 


Warn Against Common 
Stock Investments 


In a review of “Investments and 
Democracy” before the 71st annual 
convention of the National Associa- 


tion of Insurance Commissioners last 
week at Hartford, New York Super 
intendent Louis H. Pink traced the 
sudden changes which have upset the 
economic world and made people un 
duly sujbect to fear, propaganda and 
hasty and ill-considered judgments. 
Referring to life insurance inves! 
ments, Superintendent Pink said that 
life insurance companies should not 
in common stocks. “The fine 
record of solvency enjoyed by life 
companies permitted to do business 
in our state and the general satisfac- 
tion with the Armstrong laws lead 
us to believe that any tinkering along 
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ihat line would be unwise. In the life 
field particularly we bear a tremen- 
dous responsibility as trustees of a 
sacred trust. We must insist upon 
solvency above all things even if it 
means lower dividends or higher pre- 
miums.” 

“In addition, the philosophy of such 
a change might prove a danger to the 
life companies,” added Mr. Pink. 
“Because we hold in our care almost 
thirty billion dollars invested in the 
obligations and resources of the na 
not only of 
There is a 


tion we are the subject 
scrutiny but of envy. 
power of control in all 
Unfortunately this pow 
who 


huge latent 
this money. 


er was used by some of those 
managed our life companies prior to 
the Armstrong Investigation. Fi 
nances were juggled and banks and 
corporations of all kinds were con 
trolled by officers and directors with 
company funds. This the Armstrong 
laws were designed to prevent. 

“Our companies should stick to the 
insurance business. They do not want 
to control other lines of business and 
industry; they seek only a sound in 
vestment in government and business 
controlled by Large invest- 
ments in common stocks which carry 
make 


others. 


control of management would 


our life companies vulnerable. Some 
things are more to be feared than 
too much liquidity in the years of 


investments.” 
Medical 


Industrial Dust Hazards 


Of Major Concern 


The death rate 
tuberculosis for men 
where there is a serious exposure to 
silica dust is so high as to leave no 
room for doubt that silica is the of- 
fending agency, it was brought out 
in an address before the recent 30th 
annual meeting of the Medical Sec- 
tion of the American Life Convention 
at Colorado Springs, Colo., by A. J. 
Lanza, M.D., assistant medical direc- 
tor, Metropolitan Life. 

In presenting this discussion of 
industrial dust, their effect upon 
workmen exposed to them, and the 
bearing that this subject has on life 
insurance underwriting, Dr. Lanza 
attempted to summarize what should 
be the insurance attitude, based upon 
the present state of our knowledge. 
Briefly, he stated that the present con- 
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Digest ..... 


haz- 
dusts, 


regarding industrial dust 
ards is as follows: Organic 
of which the dust arising in textile 
operations is an example, do not cause 
any specific pulmonary disease. There 
is no clinical nor experimental evi- 
dence to the contrary. Coal, which 
is an organic substance, is considered 


cept 


in connection with mineral dusts. 
Organic dusts may at times cause 
an allergic reaction and also irrita- 


tion of the upper air passages, but 
they do not cause protracted disability 
In this classification may 
silk, 


tobacco 


nor death. 


also be included cotton, wool, 


sugar, flour, starch, wood, 
and leather. 

“It is true that 
in which is involved exposure to or 
ganic dust manifest a 
mortality rate higher than the aver- 
age,” he admitted. 
thought that this 
of tuberculosis was due to the occu- 


pational dusts but the dust studies of 


some occupations 
tuberculosis 


“Formerly, it was 


undue prevalence 


recent years have demonstrated that, 
mostly, organic particles are too large 
to penetrate to the pulmonary tissuc 
and when they do, they are absorbed 
any specific in 
Nor is 
credence given nowadays to the idea 
that organic 
tuberculosis bacilli to the 
thus cause tuberculosis.” 


without producing 


flammatory reaction. much 


dust particles convey 


lungs and 


Touching on metallic dusts, it was 
brought out that this situation is not 
unlike that of organic dusts. The 
prevalence of pulmonary 
among workers in certain occupations 


disease 


exposed to metallic dusts gave rise to 
the theory that metallic dust was a 
fruitable source of tuberculosis. Such 
diseases as “grinder’s rot” were rec- 
ognized clinically long before the era 
of modern diagnosis and laboratory 
while par- 
ticles in the form of fumes may cause 


research. But metallic 


such reactions as zine chills or brass 


founder’s ague, which are more in 


allergic reaction, 


the pulmonary disease which afflicts 


the nature of an 


grinders and buffers is silicosis and 
not in any way the result of exposure 
to metallic dust. 


Production 
Company’s Progress Due 


To Field Force 


“A company does not grow from 
the inside out—the field makes the 
Peter M. Fraser, 


company,” said 


vice-president of the Connecticut 
Mutual, in addressing the company’s 
recent regional meeting at Green 
Lake, Wis. Attrisuting much of the 
company’s progress to the field, Mr. 
Fraser pointed out that the paid for 
production in 1939 11 per cent 
greater than in 1929 and 23 per cent 
greater than in 1933. Insurance in 
force has gained 16 per cent since 1929 
and has doubled in the past 15 years. 


was 


Present Need Greater 

Mr. Fraser also pointed to the com- 
pany’s strong position as far as net 
return on 
For 1939 the yield was 3.83 per cent. 
Referring to present world conditions, 
Mr. Fraser “When things are 
uncertain as they are now the public 
appreciates life insurance more than 
ever and the greater the uncertainty 
the greater the need for life insur- 


investments is concerned. 


said: 


ance.” 

John E. Crampton, Detroit, told of 
his method of maintaining a constant 
reservoir of He keeps in 
touch with them by direct mail, sees 


prospects. 





them at age change, weeds out those 
who no longer appear to be good 
prospects and replaces those discard- 
ed so that he will always. have 500 
on his list. 

In his talk on reaching the bigger 
buyers, Frederick W. Chapman of 
Toledo gave several sales angles on 
programming, auditing, insurance for 
taxes, and business insurance. He in- 
cidentally gave the audience an in- 
teresting answer to the inflation ob- 
jection: “It seems to me that the 
higher the income bracket we try to 
reach, the more we expose ourselves 
to discussions about money and in- 
flation. When such subjects are in- 
troduced, I try to beg the question by 
admitting that while I have read a 
good deal on the subject because of 
its apparent relation to our business, 
there are so many opportunities for 
differences of opinion between ex- 
perts, that it is impossible for me 
to discover definitely what is what on 
the subject.” 

Concluding the conference, Charles 
J. Zimmerman announced the general 
agents’ plans for a special tribute by 
the field to Peter M. Fraser in honor 
of his tenth anniversary as_ vice- 
president. Mr. Fraser, when a gen- 
eral agent in New York, brought Mr. 
Zimmerman into life insurance. 
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A Challenge to Underwriters 


ANE and cheering are certain editorials appearing 
in Printer’s Ink since the German juggernaut un- 
leashed its seemingly irresistible fury. As this able 


Come what may, Americans must still make a 
If business folds up this summer, busi- 
ness men will be to blame. 


Every man who works for a living is a busi- 


As a business man, the life underwriter is peculiarly well situated 
to exert, through courageous mental attitude and persistent prac- 
tice of his profession, a profound influence on the nation’s economic 
Let him devote his best talents and efforts in this direc- 
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CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE INSURANCE 
CoMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Single Premium Insurance 


iy view of the investment situation, it has become necessary to increase 

Single Premium Annuity rates and discontinue the issuance of Single 

Premium Endowments effective July |, and at the same time to effect cer- 

tain other related changes. 

Single Premiums Annuities. Single Premiums for Annuities of all kinds 
will be increased. It will no longer be possible to attach an Additional 
Modes of Settlement page or a Longer Life Settlement Rider to the Single 
Premium Retirement Annuity contracts. 

All special quotations of rates on these Annuities will be withdrawn as 
of July |. 

ie iene of Single Premium Endowment and Single Premium Insur- 
ance Income policies will be discontinued. Applications for Single Premium 
Life policies will continue to be accepted. 

All special quotations of rates for Single Premium Endowment and Single 
Premium Insurance Income policies will be withdrawn as of July |. 

Discount on the basis of 2% compound interest per annum will be allowed 
on premiums paid in advance subject to the following conditions, some of 
which are already in force: 

1. Discount will be allowed only on premiums paid not more than 5 years in 
advance. On premiums paid more than 5 years in advance, no discount 
whatsoever will be allowed. 

2. No discount will be allowed for payments less than one year in advance, 
unless the amount of discount under each separate policy is at least $1.00. 

3. No discount will be allowed on fractional or partial premium payments. 

4. The maximum amount of money which may be applied to pay premiums in 
advance on all contracts (insurance and annuities) of any one individual 
will be limited to $25,000, of which not more than $5,000 may be applied 
to pay premiums in advance on Annual Premium Deferred Annuities, 
Annual Premium Income Bonds, or Annual Premium Retirement Annuities. 

5. When premiums are paid in advance on the discounted basis, the amount 
of money must be collected within 10 days of the date to which premiums 
are discounted; otherwise interest on the payment at the rate of 2% 
per annum from the end of the 10-day period must be collected. 

6. Commissions on premiums paid in advance will not be paid until such time 
as each premium would have become due. 

Special rates will not be quoted for Life, Endowment and Insurance Income 
policies with a premium paying period of less than ten years. All such spe- 
cial quotations of rates will be withdrawn as of July |. 

The Company will issue Single Premium Annuities at the old rates and 
Single Premium Endowment and Insurance Income policies where the signed 
application and medical examination are completed and mailed to the 
Home Office prior to July !. 

Single Premium Annuities issued at the old rates may be placed as 
originally issued by the collection of the entire premium before August |. 
A premium collected more than ten days after the date of the annuity will 
be subject to the usual adjustment charge for interest and mortality. On 
August | it will be necessary to return all outstanding Single Premium 
Annuity contracts issued at the old rates to the Home Office either to be 
rewritten at the new rates or to be "not taken." At the same time any 
Single Premium Life insurance policy which was issued simultaneously with 
one of these Single Premium Annuity contracts must be returned to Home 
Office as “not taken." 

Single Premium Endowments still outstanding July | may be placed by the 
collection of the entire premium before August |. A premium collected 
more than ten days after the date of the policy will be subject to the usual 
interest charge (5%, from the end of the 10-day period). On August | all 
outstanding Single Premium Endowment policies must be returned to the 
Home Office as “not taken.” 

All advance premiums actually collected on or after July | must be in 
accordance with the new practice, effective as of that date. The usual 
10-day period will not be allowed for the payment of premiums in advance 
on the old basis when such a period extends beyond June 30. 








Northwestern Mutual Life 
Writes Salary Savings 


The Northwestern Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of Milwaukee has 
just anounced that it will issue life in- 
surance on the Salary Savings plan. 
Delivery of business on five lives for 
$2,000 or more each is the minimum 
requirement to qualify a case. Premi- 
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ums are calculated by adding 4 per 
cent to the annual and dividing by 12. 
The company will not require a mini- 
mum monthly premium per policy, 
and the age and amount limits apply- 
ing to regular business will prevail. 

Members of an employee’s family 
may apply for life insurance and 
jointly with the employee authorize 
deduction of premiums from the em- 
ployee’s salary. 
























































United States Life 
Hospitalization Insurance 
An important step was taken last 

week by the United States Life Insur- 
ance Company with the entry of that 
company into the field of hospitaliza- 
tion insurance, according to A. J. 
Mountrey, manager of the accident 
and health department, who an- 
nounced the addition to the company’s 
accident and health portfolio of four 
hospitalization policies. “With these 
new contracts available,” said Mr. 
Mountrey, “United States Life agents 
will have a well-rounded series of 
policies to offer their existing and 
prospective policyowners as an im- 
portant additional coverage to life in- 
surance.” 

The four new hospitalization poli- 
cies range in price from $5.00 to 
$14.00 covering hospitalization any- 
where in the world and do not place 
restrictions on the number of hospital- 
izations by one person provided each 
hospitalization requirement is for a 
different case. Coverages offered by 
the different policies follow: 

Hospital Expense Policy (H-1) for 
men and women, ages 16 to 55 (ex- 
cluding domestic servants) at $10.00 
yearly premium, provides: 

$10.00 maximum . . . For Ambu- 
lance Service to Hospital. 

$10.00 maximum .. . For General 
Laboratory Tests. 

$10.00 maximum ... 
Ray Examinations. 

$10.00 maximum... 
tering of Anesthetics. 

$10.00 maximum .. 
Operating Room. 

$10.00 maximum .. . For Use of 
Wheel Chair or Crutches. 

Hospital Expense Policy (H-2) for 
men and women, ages 16 to 55 (ex- 
cluding domestic servants) at $14.00 
yearly premium, provides in addition 
to $1,000 for non-occupational acci- 
dental death, the following: 

$10.00 maximum .. . For Ambu- 
lance Service to Hospital. 
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DIVIDEND SCALE 
RELIANCE Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, Pa. 


The 1940 dividend scale for the Reliance Life Insurance Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., is a continuation of the scale in effect for 1939. The rate of 
interest payable in 1940 on proceeds of policies, withdrawable and non- 
withdrawable, is 3!/. per cent and is the same as paid in 1939. The rate of 
interest payable on dividends left to accumulate also remains the same at 
3'/p per cent. 

Under the 1940 dividend scale if dividends are left to accumulate at 
interest on Ordinary Life policy will become paid up at the end of 29 
years at age 25; 28 years at age 30; 27 years at age 35; 26 years at age 40; 
25 years at age 45; 24 years at age 50; 22 years at age 55 and 21 years 
at age 60. 
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Operating Room. 
$10.00 maximum . . . For 
Wheel Chair or Crutches. 
For Hospital Room and Board— 
$3.00 for the period of 30 days. 
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the new forms have been sent out to 
agents. 

The the 
end of twenty years and thereafter on 


non-forfeiture values at 


policies have been 


weekly premium 


is already in force and the child is 
eligible for $500 of additional insur- 
ance on the Industrial Weekly Premi- 
um Plan, a Whole Life Intermediate 
policy for $500 may be written. 
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THIS WESTERN WORLD 


By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


ECENTLY, in this column, I discussed the often-heard 

comment that the job of a life insurance agency direc- 
tor rarely lasts more than seven years with any one 
company. Following the appearance of that article I 
received several letters on the subject, not only from 
agency superintendents, but from officials vitally interested 
in problems of company management. One of the latter 
was a company president who is among the best-known 
and best-liked chief executives in the business. 

* * * 

FEEL that this president’s opinions may set some minds 

to thinking (as they did mine!) and I, therefore, give 
you the following excerpts from his letter to me: 


“T have heard a number of people at various times 
make statements to the effect that the business life of 
an agency executive with any company is, on the aver- 
age, of short duration. For anyone who has been asso- 
ciated with the business, it is easy to think of at least 
three or four examples of brief tenure of office by 
home-office agency men. As I read your article, how- 
ever, it occurred to me that nobody had ever furnished 
any proof, which I had seen, that the turnover is any 
larger in agency officers than in Treasurers, Medica! 
Directors and Presidents. I can think of a considerable 
number of agency officers who have been with their 
present companies for twenty-five or more years and in 
their present jobs for one or two decades. Mayte we 
are mistaken in feeling that the average tenure of 
office of an agency man is rather short! 

“The agency man who makes a change usually sees 
to it that the change is mentioned in the insurance 
press; and, in the aggregate, there are quite a number 
of such changes in a year’s time. There are, however, 
a lot of agency men who continue, year after year, do- 
ing a good job and whose names are not often in the 
press. We don’t hear so much of the men who hang on 
for a long number of years as we do of those who move 
about frequently. The reason I mention this is because 
some agency men I have talked with have been worried 
about this supposed condition under which it is unlikely 
that an agency man would endure in his job for as 
long a period as some other company officer might.” 


S I reread the foregoing, it occurs to me that the task 
A of comparing the tenure of office of agency men with 
that of other company officials might be comparable to 
getting the U. S. Census! However, I do believe that I 
can gather accurate data on the tenure of office of agency 
department heads; as well as determining how long each 
has been associated with the company he now represents 
You will hear more from me on this subject! 


GROUP INSURANCE 


Innis, Speiden & Co. of New York city, manufacturers 
and importers of industrial chemicals, gums and waxes, 
have arranged for the installation of a retirement pro- 
gram for their employees. The plan is being administered 
by the Metropolitan Life. 

A group life insurance plan on a co-operative basis, in- 
suring 1200 employees of the Economy Grocery Stores 
Corp. for more than $1,250,000, has been written by the 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
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COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


The Equitable Life Insurance Co. of Iowa reported its 
fourth successive gain month in May, when $3,883,816 of 
paid business was secured, recording a gain for the month 
of $596,840 or 18.2 per cent as compared with May, 1939, 

Increasing its pace in its traditional May drive to 
honor President Chandler Bullock, the State Mutual field 
turned in a gain of 40.9 per cent in paid business for 
May against May, 1939, and increased its gain for five 
months to 19.5 per cent. The campaign, put on annually 
in Mr. Bullock’s honor by the General Agents’ Associa- 
tion, this year celebrates his 13th year as State Mutual's 
president. 

The Colonial Life Insurance Co.’s 1940 convention will 












be held at the Cavalier, Virginia Beach, Va., from Sep- J 





tember 10 to 13. The Colonial Life held its 1938 conven- 
tion at this same Virginia hotel. 

A new section to be devoted exclusively to the sale and 
administration of the salary savings plan of life insur- 
ance has been created in the home office of the General 
American Life Insurance Co., St. Louis. Manager of the 
new section is George S. Harris, who has been in the 









company’s employ since 1932. 

“Living up to Our Leadership” is the Bankers Life of 
Iowa slogan for June. It is President’s Month for Bank- 
ers Life men, who are trying for a total production of 
$6,100,000 in recognition of the leadership of President 
Gerard S. Nollen. This goal for the month involves a 
production of 10 per cent over the regular quota in each 










agency. 

The Fidelity Life of Oklahoma City has changed its 
name to the Commonwealth Life and will move its home 
office to Tulsa, Okla. 







COMPANY CHANGES 

Field changes recently announced by the Monumental 
Life of Baltimore include the following: Assistant Man- 
agers C. Rabel, Baltimore, N.W.; R. Parrish, Louisville. 
and E. Daniels, East St. Louis, have been assigned to the 
home office as special representatives in training for man- 
A. McKean, assistant manager, St. Louis No. 1, 


Lansing. R. G. Rimbey. 
manager at 











agers. 





hes been named manager at 
manager, East St. Louis, has 
Allentown, Pa. 

C. F. O’Donnell, president of the Southwestern Life 
of Dallas, has announced the election of Gus S. Wortham 
of Houston to the board of directors of the company at a 
special meeting of the board held in Dallas. President of 
the American General Insurance Co. of Houston since its 
organization in 1926, Mr. Wortham is connected with 
numerous other business enterprises in Texas and is promi- 
nent in Houston civic circles. He is a senior member of § 
the Houston general agency of John L. Wortham & Son, 
founded by his father, the late John L. Wortham. 

John T. Henderson, manager of the life, accident and 
group departments of the Rockefeller Center branch of- 
fice of the Travelers Insurance Co., has become agency 
instructor of the same departments covering the Metro- 
politan New York district, with headquarters at the 5) 
John street office. James T. Metz, of the Newark, N. J. 
branch office, has been appointed manager of the Rocke- 
feller Center office. 






been made 


















DEATHS 


William Lee Hathaway, 73, retired manager of the Mu- 
tual Life in San Francisco, died at his summer home in 
British Columbia, Canada, June 25. 

Eben Luther, 65, general agent of the Connecticut 
Mutual Life in Providence, R. I., died June 5. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 

The Delaware Life Underwriters’ Association, meeting 
at Wilmington recently, chose the following officers: 
President, Harry O. Gray; vice-presidents, William B. 
Stormfeltz and Willard G. Rouse, Jr.; secretary-treasurer, 
Warner Richmond, Jr. 

The Connecticut Life Underwriters’ Association has 
elected officers as follows: President, W. E. Burr, Bridge- 
port; vice-presidents, Francis S. Hamilton and Philip 
Holway, Hartford. 

James A McLain, president of the Guardian Life, will 
be the featured speaker at the annual banquet of the 
Women’s Quarter Million Dollar Round Table, it has been 
announced by Berenice Meisteroff, of Kansas City, chair- 
man of the Round Table. The banquet will be held in 
Philadelphia on September 23 and will be the climax of 
the group’s annual meeting, held as a part of the fifty- 
first annual convention of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters. 

Organization of the Sherman Association of Life Under- 
writers with a charter membership of twenty-four under- 
writers was completed with the election of officers, in- 
cluding the following: President, Ed Ejikel, Aetna Life; 
first vice-president, R. P. Jarrel, National Life; secretary- 
treasurer, Clyde Ford, Franklin Life. 

A full “Women’s Day” program for the Philadelphia 
convention of the National Association of Life Under- 
writers in September has been prepared by Alice E. Roche. 
Provident Mutual, Philadelphia, chairman of the program 
committee, it has been announced by Beatrice Jones, Equi- 
table Society, New York, chairman of the National Com- 
mittee of Women Underwriters. 

The Waco Association of Life Underwriters has elected 
the following officers for the ensuing year: President, John 
C. Sloan, Jefferson Standard Life; vice-president, Frank 
Moore, Southwestern Life; secretary-treasurer, Hugh 
Hackelman, Great Southern Life. 

A new edition of the recruiting book, “The Revolt of 
Ralph Day,” has just been issued by the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau to its member companies. “The 
Revolt of Ralph Day” tells the human-interest story of 
the experience of an average man considering the pos- 
sibilities in a career of life insurance selling. 

The Corpus Christi Association of Life Underwriters 
has elected as president Clarence A. Hertel. Other of- 
ficers named for the ensuing year are G. A. Wilkinson, 
vice-president, and Eldon FE. Hornish, secretary and 
treasurer. 

Approximately 25 Dallas life underwriters who were 
members of the C. L. U. 
Dallas chapter in preparation for taking the American 
College of Life Underwriters examinations were honor 
guests at a dinner meeting at the Adolphus Hotel re 
cently. Principal speaker at the dinner was Ben C. Ball, 
vice-president of the Republic National Bank of Dallas, 
who told the underwriters that the C. L. U. movement is 
probably the greatest forward step toward putting life 
insurance selling on a professional basis. 

The Sacramento Life Underwriters’ Association has 
elected C. J. Beisang, Lincoln National Life, president, to 
fill the unexpired term of J. G. Storrs, Sun Life of Canada, 
transferred to Des Moines, Iowa. 

The Toledo Association of Life Underwriters has elected 
the following officers: President, Raymond L. McFarland, 
American United Life; first vice-president, Paul O. Day, 
Bankers Life; second vice-president, Louis E. Zavac, 
Metropolitan; secretary-treasurer, William E. Downing 
(re-elected). 

The Enid (Okla.) Association of Life Underwriters has 
been organized, with about twenty-five members. Milton 
E. Asfahl, Equitable Life of Iowa, is president. 


study classes sponsored by the 





ALONG CITY STREETS 


By DAVID PORTER 


RADING as Burr and Thomas, two well-known New 
York life insurance men have formed a partnership 
to represent the Fidelity Mutual Life in New York 
City, the appointment effective July 1. M. Rodney Burr 
has resigned the post of general agent for the New 
England Mutual in Albany, N. Y., and Herbert B. 
Thomas, general agent for the Continental American 
in New York City, will be associated with him as co- 
partner on that date, with the firm’s offices located at 
55 Liberty Street. Mr. Burr has had a long and suc- 
cessful career in the insurance business. His education 
was interrupted by the World War, during which he 
served as a lieutenant in the Transport Division of the 
U. S. Navy. He graduated from Amherst College in 
1919 and not long afterward entered the group depart- 
ment of the Travelers, being transferred to the home 
office as field representative in the New England States 
for that department within the course of a year. A 
year later he became manager of field service for the 
group department in Metropolitan New York. 
oS 
N 1924, Mr. Burr resigned to become an agent for the Travelers 
| and his success was measured by his rapid rise to a position 
among the leading producers of the company from 1924 to 1927. 
In 1928 he became associate general agent with Alexander Pat- 
terson in New York for the Penn Mutual and later manager with 
the Stevenson Agency. In order to get a first-hand knowledge of 
the brokerage business, he spent a year as manager of that de- 
partment in the Ralph Engelsman Agency of the Penn Mutual. 
Late in 1929, Mr. Burr became associate manager in New York 
City with Stuart D. Warner for the New England, building a suc- 
cessful full-time agency organization. Then, when an opening 
presented at Albany in 1933 for a general agency of that com- 
pany, Mr. Burr was appointed. Starting from scratch, he built a 
thriving agency organization in that city and continued its man- 
agement until his resiqnation to accept his present appointment. 
a 
LSO with a diversified and successful life insur- 
ance background, Herbert B. Thomas was born 
in Hoboken, N. J., his first insurance connection being 
with the Travelers in its home office, where he served 
in various departments between 1913 and 1923. He 
was in active service overseas for nearly two years with 
the 27th Division and was gassed during this period 
of service. He became an agent for the Travelers in 
1923 and won early recognition as a successful pro- 
ducer, becoming brokerage supervisor of the Klinger 
and Probstein Agency in 1924, continuing in that 
capacity until 1928. In the latter year he accepted the 
post of brokerage supervisor for the Prudential in 
New York, later becoming associate manager. In 1940 
he resigned to become a general agent for the Conti- 
nental. Mr. Thomas is married and lives in Bronxville, 
N. Y., is a book collector and an accomplished golfer 
at the Westchester Country Club. Mr. Burr also is 
married and has a son entering Amherst and a daughter 
in school in New York City. He is a member of the 
Yale Club of New York and of the University Club 
in Albany. 
a * = 
The Great-West Life Assurance Co.’s application for 
license to do business in Indiana has been approved by 
Frank J. Viehmann, Indiana insurance commissioner. This 
will increase to six the number of states being actively 
organized by this company. The five other states are 
North Dakota, which was entered in 1906, Minnesota and 
Michigan in 1921, Illinois in 1923 and Washington in 1931. 
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BUSINESS IN BRIEF 


HE Supplemental Defense Appropriation Bill was 
okayed by the President the latter part of last week, 
thereby enabling the Army and Navy to proceed with 
their defense plans. By the passage of the $1,768,913,- 
908 measure, the Army is given the necessary cash to 
procure 3000 more airplanes and the authority to in- 
crease the standing army from 227,000 to 375,000 men, 
while the Navy was given the authority to start the 
construction of 68 warships. Other agencies of the Gov- 
ernment that will share the defense money are: the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, which will receive aid 
to combat Fifth Column activities; the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Authority, which was allotted $32,000,000 to train 
some 45,000 youths, and the Coast Guard was provided 
for so that they may, more effectively, cooperate with 
the national defense plans. Together with the Defense 
Bill, the WPA and European War Refugee appropria- 
tions were also approved by the President. The Relief 
Bill earmarks $975,650,000 for WPA and $50,000,000 
for the aid of war refugees. The WPA appropriation 
is to be spent during the first eight months of the year 
beginning July 1, but bans the employment of aliens, 
Communists and German Bund members. 
* + * 
HE SEC and the Public Utility interests have 
reached an agreement pertaining to the rules set 
down by the Public Utility Holding Company Act which 
would eliminate 75 per cent of the red tape in connec- 
tion with hearings on applications filed under the Act. 
The rule as promulgated would allow declarations filed 
under certain sections of the Act to become effective 
without long and drawn out hearings and reports of 
fact finding committees. Commissioner Healy was the 
only member of the SEC in disagreement with the 
proposal. as, dh 
ECAUSE of the lack of space in the Spectator Sta- 
tistical issues of June 20 and June 27, this column 
was omitted, so in order to keep the record on security 
prices up to date, the following are the closing prices 
on the New York Stock Exchange, according to the New 
York Herald Tribune, for the weeks ended Saturday, 
June 8, and Saturday, June 29, 1940: 


June 8 June 29 
Mon. Sat. Mon. Sat. 
70 industrials 128.18 128.40 131.96 131.36 
30 Rails .... 17.02 17.48 18.92 19.24 
100 stocks ..... 94.83 95.13 98.04 97.72 
39 Bonds ..... 81.03 81.78 84.48 84.70 
* * * 


TEEL ingot production in the United States last 

week climbed one point to 88 per cent of capacity, 
The Iron Age estimates. With the exception of Chi- 
cago, all steel centers reflected increased activity. 
Business from domestic consumers has been constant. 
while export demand from neutral countries has been 
a trifle below expectations. The French capitulation 
has caused a halt on French orders at some steel 
centers. ia ae 

HE puzzling developments in the foreign political 

position and conflicting features in the national sit- 
uation caused cotton futures to drop 5-22 points for 
the week. Wheat prices on the Chicago Board of Trade 
last week declined 4%-5% cents, with corn off 3% 
cents; oats down 1% cents, and rye off 4% cents. 


—The Statistician. 
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COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


Recently describing the progress of the Connecticut 
Mutual in the past twelve months, Vincent B. Coffin, second 
vice-president and superintendent of agencies, gave full 
credit to the company’s field force for a rise of insurance 
in force to a total of $1,059,000,000—$29,000,000 greater 
than in June of 1939. Mr. Coffin made the chief address 
for the company at Excelsior Springs, Mo., where the 
first of a series of five regional conferences was held on 
June 19 and 20. 

The Federal Life Insurance Co. of Chicago, celebrating 
its first Cavanaugh Month in honor of L. D. Cavanaugh, 
who became president last September, is continuing to set 
exceptional production records. From June 1 to June 15 
the new life volume written was 28.5 per cent over the 
volume produced for the entire month of June, 1939. The 
A & H premium volume for the first half of June was up 
14.8 per cent over the volume for the same period of last 
year. On Monday, June 3, the day after Mr. Cavanaugh’s 
51st birthday, both the home office and field forces joined 
in showering him with applications as birthday greetings. 


















Following several months of preparation and remodel- 
ing, the American Mutual Life Insurance Co. moved its 
home offices June 24 from its former location at Fifth 
and Park streets, Des Moines, to its home office building, 
the Liberty Building, in downtown Des Moines. The com- 
pany’s general offices will occupy the three upper floors 
of the building, providing a 20 per cent increase in work- 
ing space to handle its increased volume of business. In 
addition, the printing department will be housed in the 
basement, and the American Mutual Life’s Des Moines 
agency will continue to occupy the quarters on the second 
floor of the Liberty building which it has had for the past 
few years. 

Two executives of the United States Life Insurance Co. 
returned recently to New York from inspection trips 
abroad to report on the company’s agency development in 
the foreign field and in the Territory of Hawaii. Mansfield 
Freeman, chairman of the board, arrived from the Far 
East, where he has been engaged in supervising the com- 
pany’s agencies in that territory, and George M. Selser, 
executive vice-president, came in from Cuba, where the 
company recently established its latest agency in the 
Caribbean area. 





























One of the fixture programs on WSM, the radio station 
of the National Life and Accident Insurance Co., Nashville, 
Tenn., for the past fifteen years has been “The Grand Ole 
Opry,” a mixture of mountain music and homespun en- 
tertainment, broadcast every Saturday night. Since 1925, 
this program has outgrown several studios. Now a full- | 
length feature comedy picture has been produced in Holly- 
wood by Republic Pictures, entitled “The Grand Ole Opry,” 
and starring a number of WSM artists, along with the 
Weaver Brothers and Elviry and several of Republic’s 
star players. 













The Bankers Life Insurance Co. of Nebraska has an- 
nounced that its 1940 May Campaign, held as an anniver- 
sary celebration of the company’s organization, was one 
of the most successful the company has had in recent 
years. The company paid for almost a million and three- 
quarters of business during the month. 











Although new business for life insurance companies for 
the country as a whole for the first four months of 1940 
was only 92 per cent of the figure for the same period 
of 1939, the General American Life Insurance Co. of St. 
Louis showed an increase of 25 per cent in new paid-in 
business the first four months of 1940 over the same period 
a year ago, a national survey discloses. 
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WAY DOWN EAST 


By TOM EAGAN 





ERE in the East it is impossible to avoid discussions 
fb of the war. Indeed not only does the war come into 
the conversation whenever two individuals meet, but al- 
most every meeting I have attended for the past month 
the subject has been the same. At the last meeting of 
agents in Springfield, Mass., their annual luncheon it 
was, I enjoyed listening to Chester O. Fischer, vice-presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Mutual, who capably developed 
the thought that at the present time underwriters every- 
where have both a duty and an opportunity. Going back 
to the stirring days of 1917-1918, Mr. Fischer cited the 
experience of the life companies in the boom of general 
business at that time. 













~ * > 





TRESSING to his audience that increased taxes mean 
¢ increased insurance against estates, that higher wages 
and will allow many to properly add to the 
amount of life insurance they carry, Mr. Fischer de- 
veloped an enthusiastic outlook for the future of the life 
underwriter. Said he, “In the life insurance business our 
“M” day is at hand. As individuals in the life insurance 
business and as an institution, we must mobilize all our 
We must have a program of our own and carry 
it through to fulfillment, the program of the 
individual and of the enterprise is essentially a part of the 
program of our country. It is up to the underwriter to 
pursue his task, to be successful and to be solvent. A man 
who is insolvent and dependent upon the public purse is 
We must be 





salaries 










forces. 





because 









a liability, especially in seasons of stress. 





solvent to be truly valuable citizens.” 









WEEKLY INVESTMENTS 


Companies reporting: American United, Bankers Life of 
lowa, Bankers Life Ins. Co. of Neb., Business Men’s As- 
surance, California-Western States Life, Connecticut Gen- 

















GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 
























ELLING his hearers that they had a responsibility and 
T. duty because of the thousands of contacts they have 
and will have, Mr. Fischer stressed that theirs’ was the 
job of inspiring confidence and building courage and faith 
in the hearts of all peoples they meet. “Put into your task, 
whatever it may be, all the courage and purpose of which 
you are capable. Keep your hearts proud and your re- 
solve unshaken. Let us go forward to our task as one 
man, a smile on our lips and our heads held high, and with 
God’s help we shall not fail,” he said. Again in Boston 
last week I heard George Van Schaick, the able vice-presi- 
dent of the New York Life, and his talk was colored by 
the events in Europe. Mr. Van Schaick came out whole- 
heartedly for immediate help to the Allies and alluded to 
that help as being in the nature of an insurance premium 
to preserve those things for which our fathers fought and 


died. 


AID Mr. Van Schaick, “It is believed by many that this 

country, short of actual belligerency, and treating the 
cost, no matter how great, as an insurance premium, 
should give, and I say this advisedly, everything we have 
available which would aid and assist those who are now 
fighting against such terrific odds the pronounced enemies 
of the social order of which we are a part. Thus collective 
responsibility seems to many of us to have become the 
most significant phrase in world affairs and merits the 
aggressive leadership of insurance men everywhere who 
were pioneers in recognizing the obligation and respon- 
sibility of cooperative action to insure against catas- 
trophe.” Both of these talks were well received and appear 
to reflect the minds of many insurance men I have talked 
with. 









OF LIFE COMPANIES 


Franklin Life, General American, Guardian Life of 
America, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lincoln National, 
Mutual Benefit, National L & A, Northwestern Mutual and 


eral, Connecticut Mutual, Continental American Life, the Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
Amount Invested Per Cent Amount Invested Per Cent Amount Invested Per Cent Amount !nvested Per Cent 
Week Ending to Total Week Ending to Total Week Ending to Total Week Ending |__ to Total 
June 1 Investment June 8 Investment June 15 Investment | June 22 | Investment 
LOANS 
On Farm Property $ 648,714 4.69 $ 276,017 2.11 $ 311,135 3.75 $ 290.726 | 4.24 
On Dwellings and Business Proverty 4,057,139 29.35 1,482,781 11.35 1,635,238 19.71 1,170,989 17.10 
Total 4,705,853 34.04 1,758,798 13.46 1,946 ,373 23.46 1,461,715 21.34 
RAILROAD SECURITIES 
Bonds 6,385,519 46.20 3,264,429 24.98 80,849 .97 126,920 | 1.85 
Stocks | 
Total 6,385,519 46.20 3,264,429 24.98 80,849 .97 126 ,920 1.85 
PUBLIC UTILITY SECURITIES 
Bonds 1,331,789 9.63 6,696 ,039 5'.25 689 , 593 8.31 861, 780 12.58 
Stocks 65,000 .47 
Total 1,396,789 10.10 6,696,039 51.25 689, 593 8.31 861,780 12.58 


U. S. Government Bonds 1,200, 000 14.47 1,800,000 26.28 

Canadian Bonds 10,000 .08 10,000 .12 

Bonds ot other foreign governments 

State, County, Municipal 756 ,778 5.48 774,594 5.93 3,674,664 44.30 2,214,967 32.33 
Total 756.778 5.48 784,594 6.01 4,884,664 58.89 4,014,967 58.61 

MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES 
Bonds 467,221 3.38 71,383 -55 520,031 6.27 174,181 2.54 
Stocks 110,978 .80 491,035 3.75 174,078 2.10 270,400 3.08 








Tota: 562.418 694,109 8.37 384,581 5.62 
RECAPITULATION 
Bonds 8,941,307 64.68 10,806, 445 82.70 6,175,137 74.44 5,177,848 75.59 
Stocks 175.978 1.27 501.035 3.84 174.078 2.10 210. 400 3.07 
Loans 4.705.853 34.05 1, 758.798 13.46 1,946,373 23.46 1,481,715 21.34 
Total 13,823,138 100.00 13,066.278 100.00 8, 295,588 100.00 6,849,963 | 100.00 
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With The Editors 


Agents’ Examinations 


IRST impressions still have 

some importance as molders of 
lasting opinion, according to the 
Brooklyn (N.Y.) Life Managers 
Association which goes on rec- 
ord as opposed to the current 
methods of examination of new 
agents in New York State, be- 
lieving that these methods tend 
to break down the managers’ con- 
structive efforts, leave a bad taste 
in the collective mouth of new 
agents who apply for examina- 
tion and threaten to jettison the 
endeavors of managers and gen- 
eral agents to train a body of 
high calibre men for the life in- 
surance business. 

At a recent meeting of the 
Brooklyn Association this sub- 
ject was completely explored, 
opinion crystallized and a reso- 
lution adopted recommending 
certain changes in the adminis- 
tration of the new New York law 
requiring examination of new 
agents as given by the Insurance 
Department. The resolution was 
transmitted to Superintendent 
Louis H. Pink, endorsing the 
spirit and objectives of the law 
and assuring cooperation, but 
listing the following specific rec- 
ommendations: 

“The irregularity of future 
dates for examinations makes 
anything like systematic plan- 
ning unnecessarily difficult for 
the general agent or manager. 
We are constantly talking to 
men who are considering life un- 
derwriting as a career, yet we 
are placed in the embarrassing 
position of being unable to tell 
them just when a state examina- 
tion will take place. We recom- 
mend, therefore, that you set 


forth a definite schedule of fu- 
ture dates for examinations; 
such as, for instance, the second 
Wednesday of each month, etc.” 

The resolution continues its 
recommendations, pointing out 
that such examinations are far 
too infrequent and suggesting 
that they be held at least once a 
month. 

Delayed marking of pavers like- 
wise comes in for criticism. 

Perhaps the strongest recom- 
mendation made by the Brook- 
lyn Managers is that the attitude 
of the proctors and those phys- 
ically conducting the examina- 
tions be altered. Applicants say 
that they have been treated with 
a marked lack of ordinary cour- 
tesy and have been forced to 
entertain the assumption that the 
proctors expect them to cheat, 
the impression caused by this 
naturally being an embarrassing 
one, scarcely likely to heighten 
their regard for the insurance 
business they are trying to enter 
under onerous conditions. Thor- 
oughly sold on the life insurance 
business by managers and gen- 
eral agents, they then make their 
first contact with the examining 
officials and are frequently dis- 
illusioned. 

There is much logic in the rec- 
ommendations of the Brooklyn 
Managers, providing the condi- 
tions they set forth for correc- 
tion exist. And that they do ex- 
ist is not beyond the realm of 
possibility. The unusual combi- 
nation of efficiency carried to ex- 
tremes and the lack of efficiency, 
as indicated by the suggested 
haphazardness of the examina- 
tion scheduling, indicates that 
corrective measures might well 
be considered and taken. 


War Risk Clause 


N view of the attitude of the 

life companies on the subject 
of war hazard clauses in life poli- 
cies, the action taken by the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance 
Commissioners at the final ses- 
sion of their annual convention 
at Hartford last week is interest- 
ing. The association accepted a 
committee report recommending 
uniform war risk exclusion 
clauses on all new life insurance 
policies, in the following words: 

“It is unfair to existing policy- 
holders of life insurance compa- 
nies to require them to bear any 
extraordinary mortality which 
might result from war hazards in 
policies to be issued in the fu- 
ture. 

“We, therefore, recommend 
that this hazard on policies here- 
after issued be excluded by 
means of a suitable clause or 
rider or assumed only upon pay- 
ment of an adequate extra pre- 
mium. 

“This association regards with 
favor the adoption and use by 
life insurance companies of such 
suitable clause and suggests at 
the same time the desirability of 
substantial uniformity where 
possible.” 

Committees of both the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents and the American Life 
Convention have held several 
meetings in their efforts to arrive 
at conclusions concerning a 
proper war exclusion clause and 
some progress has been made. 
While complete uniformity may 
not be reached by the companies 
on this subject, a substantial 
amount of uniformity can, natu- 
rally, be expected. 
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